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MR. FREDERICK GARDINER 
General Agent for the 
European Association of Music Festivals 
OFFERS 


“HOLIDAYS WH MUSIC” 


at all the Leading Music Festivals 
WAGNER FESTIVAL, BAYREUTH 


(New Production 1955 ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman ’’) 


MUNICH FESTIVAL 


Works by 
Richard Strauss, Pfitzner, Wagner and Mozart 


VIENNA FESTIVAL BERLIN FESTIVAL 
WIESBADEN FESTIVAL HOLLAND FESTIVAL 





THEATRE TICKETS 
ACCOMMODATION TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 
SPECIAL FESTIVAL TOURS 


Full details from 


GARDINER FESTIVAL SERVICE LTD. 
189, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


Tel: Regent 2131 (3 lines) 
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ROMEO ET JULIETTE (Gounod) 


JANINE MICHEAU, RAOUL JOBIN, etc. 

with THE CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF 

THE THEATRE NATIONAL DE L’OPERA, PARIS 
conducted by ALBERTO EREDE 

LXT 2890-2 


PAGLIACCI (Leoncavallo) 


CLARA PETRELLA, MARIO DEL MONACO, etc. 
with THE CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF 
L’ACCADEMIA DI SANTA CECILIA, ROME 
conducted by ALBERTO EREDE 

LXT 2845-6 


DER ROSENKAVALIER (Richard Strauss) 


HILDE GUEDEN, MARIA REINING, 

SENA JURINAC, LUDWIG WEBER, etc. 

with THE VIENNA STATE OPERA CHORUS 

and THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ERICH KLEIBER 

LXT 2954-7 


PARSIFAL (Wagner) 


WOLFGANG WINDGASSEN, MARTHA MODL, 
GEORGE LONDON, LUDWIG WEBER, 
HERMANN UHDE, etc. 

with THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL 

CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA (1951) 
conducted by HANS KNAPPERTSBUSCH 
LXT 2651-6 


PELLEAS ET MELISANDE (Debussy) 


SUZANNE DANCO, PIERRE MOLLET, etc. 
with L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 

LXT 2711-4 

Translation booklets are available from 

dealers or direct from us for all these 

recordings except Pelléas et Mélisande. 


DONG PLAYING FULL FREQUENCY RANGE RECORDS 


Needless to say, there are many other fine complete 

opera recordings on Decca. Full details of them all will be 
found in the 412-page Decca-group 33} r.p.m. catalogue 
(price 4/-) together with subsequent supplements. 


© DECCA sins: 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDODS, S.W.4y 
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PALMERS GREEN & SOUTHGATE GRAND OPERA SOCIETY 
‘«‘ MEPHISTOPHELES ” 


by ARRIGO BOITO 


(by arrangement with Ricordi & Co.) 
14th, 15th & 16th October, 1954, at Church House, High 
Street, Southgate, N.14. 


Doors open at 7 p.m. Commence at 7.30 p.m. 
Tickets: 3/6d. & 5.- Thurs. & Fri. 4/- & 6/- Sat. 
Obtainable from E. Leach Esq., 30, Meacway, Southgate, N./4. Telephone: PALmers Green 3863 


Further information obtainable from The Secretary, 92, Old Park Ridings, N.21 (LAB. 4315) 











CARL ROSA TRUST LIMITED 


In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


present 


CARL ROSA OPERA 


Under the Direction of Mrs. H. B. Phillips 


October 4th for 2 Weeks Palace Theatre, Plymouth 
October 18th for 1 Week Adelphi Theatre, Slough 
October 25th for 1 Week New Theatre, Northampton 


Repertoire : 
DON GIOVANNI 
TANNHAUSER (Paris Version) 

THE BARBER OF SEVILLE (Original Version); RIGOLETTO 
IL TROVATORE; LA TRAVIATA; LA BOHEME 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA and | PAGLIACCI 
THE TALES OF HOFFMANN (Original Version); FAUST 





INTERPRETATION FOR CONDUCTORS 


Course of 10 Lessons by Herbert Linton 
at 8 James Avenue, London, N.W.2, commencing Saturday, 
9th October, 3-6 p.m. 

Phrasing, Harmonic and Metrical Analysis. The Problem of 
Gesture in Interpretation. Works by Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Brahms. 

Full particulars from: Sec. GLA. 9361 
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Ss. A. GORLI NSKY announces— 
Return Visit of 


ITALIAN OPERA QUARTET 








sh SILVANA ZANOLLI 
(Soprano) 
MARIA LUISA GAVIOLI 
(Coloratura Soprano) 
- ISIDORO ANTONIOLI 
(Tenor) 
OTELLO BORGONOVO 
ED (Baritone) 


Programme includes Arias, Duets, etc., from Turandot, 
Madam Butterfly, Tosca, Barber of Seville, La Boheme, 
Faust, Rigoletto, etc. 
At the Piano : JEANNIE REDDIN 





LONDON CONCERT 
Royal Festival Hall 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 14th, at 3 p.m. 


on Tickets : 3/6, 5/-, 7/6, 10/-, 12/6 
from Royal Festival Hall Box Office (WAT. 3191) and usual 
agents. 











The above programme will be presented in the following provincial cities :— 





‘TO HANLEY - - ~- VictoriaHall - - - - + Oct. 5 7.00 p.m. 
\ BRADFORD - ~- St. George’sHall - - - - 6 7.15 p.m. 
EME MIDDLESBROUGH TownHall- - - - - - 8 7.00 p.m. 
NEWCASTLE - - CityHall - - - -+- = - 10 3.00 p.m. 
SHEFFIELD = = Gly <« <©« + = © «& 14 7.00 p.m. 
UST MANCHESTER - Free Trade Hall ae 16 7.30 p.m. 
NOTTINGHAM .- Albert Hall ee fe ee ee 19 7.00 p.m. 
ee LEEDS - = = TownHall- - - - - - 20 7.30 p.m. 
BIRMINGHAM- - TownHall- - - - - - 22 7.00 p.m. 
CARDIFF - - - Gaumont Theatre - - - - 24 ~=8.00 p.m. 
BRISTOL - - - ColstonHall - - - =- - 26 7.00 p.m. 
NEWPORT - += CentralHall - - - - - 28 7.00 p.m. 
LLANELLY - = QOdeonCinema- - - - - 31 8.00 p.m. 
LIVERPOOL - ~- PhilharmonicHall - - - - Nov. 3 7.30 p.m. 
of GLASGOW - - St. Andrew’sHall - - - - 47.30 p.m. 
n, HUDDERSFIELD - TownHall- - - - - - 10 7.00 p.m. 
LEICESTER- - - DeMontfort Hall - - - - 12 7.00 p.m. 
SOUTHAMPTON - TheGuildhall - - - - - 16 7.3) p.m. 
Details from Local Booking Agents. 
— 
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ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 

The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden Ltd., in 

association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


presents 
LE BALLET DU THEATRE NATIONAL DE L’OPERA DE PARIS 
(For 12 performances only : September 28—October 11) 


Repertory includes : 


Les Indes Galantes Le Palais de Cristal Variations 
Les Mirages Icare Suite en Blanc 
Etudes Phedre Les Danses du Prince Igor Istar Nauteos 
and 
THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
Season begins October 26 


Repertory includes: 
The Tales of Hoffmann (ist perf. October 26) 
Wozzeck (Revival Ist perf. November 3) Rigoletto 
Der Rosenkavalier Lohengrin 


Box Office open 10—7.30 Covent Garden 1066 


Carmen 











ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
Manager: Christopher Hopper 


Saturday, 9th OCT. and Thursday, 14th OCT. at 7.30 p.m. 


TWO PERFORMANCES ONLY | 








S. A. GORLINSKY announces 


Beniamineo GIGLI Joan HAMMOND 
Ebe STIGNANI Nicola ROSSI-LEMENI 


London Philharmonic Orchestra London Philharmonic Choir 


VERDI REQUIEM 
Conductor; EFREM KURTZ 
Tickets: 5/- 10/6 15/- 21/- 25/- 30/- 
Tuesday, 19th OCTOBER, 7.30 p.m. 
GIGLI 
ONLY LONDON RECITAL THIS YEAR 
Tickets: 3/6 5/- 7/6 10/6 15/- 21/- 








BOOK NOW from Royal Albert Hall Box Office. 
(KEN 8212) and usual agents 
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Magnificent New Recordings 


DIANE et ACTEON 
L’IMPATIENCE 
(Secular Cantatas) 





Rameau 
Hugues Cuenod (tenor) 
Robert Brink (violin) 
Alfred Zighera (viola da gamba) 


Musical Direction : 
Daniel Pinkham (harpsichord) 
LLP 8044 


ORFEO ed EURIDICE 


Gluck 
ORFEO . ‘ ‘ Margarete Klose (mezzo-soprano) 
EvuRIDICE . ‘ . ‘ . Erna Berger (soprano) 
AMOR . ‘ ‘ - . Rita Streich (soprano) 
CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA ‘ : Berlin Civic Opera 
CONDUCTOR . . . Artur Rother 
3/12 in. records (nung i in Italian) ULP 9223-1/3 
WERTHER 
Massenet 
WERTHER . ‘ . , Charles Richard (tenor) 
CHARLOTTE . : ; . Suzanne Juyol (soprano) 
SOPHIE . ; ‘ ‘ : Agnes Leger (soprano) 
SCHMIDT. ‘ ‘ . Camille Roquetty (tenor) 
ALBERT . , ‘ . Roger Bourdin (baritone) 
Le BAILLI . . . ' . Michel Roux (bass) 
JOHANN ‘ ‘ : Marcel Depraz (bass) 
CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA : L’Opéra Comique de Paris 
CONDUCTOR . , . ‘ ‘ Georges Sebastian 


3/12 in. records (sung in French) ULP 9233-1/3 


Complete Catalogue (price 6d.): NIXA RECORD Co., Ltd 
66, Haymarket, London, S.W.1 Tel.: TRAfalgar 2291 
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WAGNER Vol 
—2,KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD sings 


Briinnhilde’s Immolation 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Furtwdangler 


FURTWANGLER conducts 


the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Sieg fried’s Rhine Journey ana 
Sieg fried’s Funeral Music 


ALP 1016 
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“HIS MASTER’S VOICE’ 
Coad Plas, B55 techies 











JUSSI BJORLING 

and ROBERT MERRILL 

with the RCA Victor Orchestra 
conducted by Renato Cellini 

in scenes from famous operas 











||| “HIS MASTER'S VOICE™ || 


“LA FORZA DEL DESTINO * — Verdi 

Solenne in quest’ ora 

“ OTELLO * — Verdi 

Oh! mostruosa colpa!; Si, pel ciel marmoreo giuro! 
“LA BOHEME * — Puccini 

In un coupé?; O Mimi, tu pit: non torni 

“LES PECHEURS DE PERLES ” — Bizef 

Au fond du temple saint 

and with Emil Markow in 

“DON CARLO” — Verdi — lo l'ho perduto BLP 1053 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD (RECORD DIVISION) 8-II GT. CASTLE ST - LONDON - W.I 
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Comment 


On July 14 I had one of the most disheartening experiences for a very 
long time—the end-of-term opera performances at the Royal College of 
Music. What upset me was not so much the paucity of good vocal material 
(though that was worrying enough), but what I can only call a lack of sound 
common sense in the policy that resulted in what we saw and heard, and 
the damage that might have been done to some of the young voices. 

I ask in all seriousness whether those responsible for the direction of the 
opera department at the College knew what they were about when they 
chose for the student performances, Act I of Louise, the Philip-Grand 
Inquisitor and the Eboli-Elisabeth scenes from Don Carlos? The choice of 
Arthur Benjamin’s Prima Donna at least had some sense in it. It is difficult 
enough in the world of opera to find singers capable of dealing successfully 
with roles like Julien, King Philip and Elisabeth de Valois—to ask students 
whose voices are still in the process of being trained to undertake such 
roles seems somewhat irresponsible. 

There was surrounding the whole evening’s proceedings a sense of self- 
satisfaction, at least as far as the authorities were concerned; and one left 
with the uncomfortable feeling that at least they were quite happy and 
content about their direction of the college’s opera department. I was not. 

The performances of Falstaff at the Royal Academy did not produce this 
feeling of depression. Admittedly this work is also an unwise choice for 
students, but at least there were some promising voices, and most of the 
cast sang as if they were being wisely handled. There was none of the 
smug atmosphere one had come across at the College. 

A week later I attended some of the end-of-term performances at the 
Opera School. This, as readers of OPERA probably know, is a school run 
by Joan Cross and Anne Wood, which has no ‘official’ status. It is not a 
school for the teaching of singing, but for the teaching of stage-technique 
and the coaching of operatic roles. Here were young singers who were 
being directed by people who know, understand and love opera. Why 
cannot the Opera School be attached to one or other of our musical 
educational establishments? Or indeed why not to Covent Garden and 
Sadler’s Wells with whom I believe there is already a nice understanding 
and working arrangement? For until the same kind of spirit that is behind 
the Opera School is evident in our other musical training institutions, the 
outlook for the young opera singer is not a very happy one. 

The Sadler’s Wells Ballet company has its excellent school presided 
over by Arnold Haskell; it employs excellent teachers, it works in the 
closest collaboration with Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells, it is in other 
words the training ground for young dancers who will eventually graduate 
to the two ballet companies. Abroad many opera houses have similar 
training institutions. In this country opera has now established itself 
firmly and it is high time that an official opera school came into being. 
Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells obviously cannot afford to take over the 
Opera School, but surely the Treasury through the Arts Council can? | 
earnestly put forward this suggestion in the hope that a start in the right 
direction can be made in the not too distant future. H.D.R. 
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‘The Tales of Hoffmann’ 


(i) The Original Version 
by Edward Downes 


On March 31, 1851, at the Odéon in Paris, a play by the future librettists 
of Gounod’s Faust, Jules Barbier and Michel Carré, called Les Contes 
Fantastiques d’ Hoffmann received its first performance. Offenbach, who was 
then thirty-one years old, probably conducted the incidental music in his 
capacity of Musical Director of the Théatre Francais. The play, based on 
three stories by the German Romantic E. T. A. Hoffmann, was fairly success- 
ful—largely, it seems, because this was one of the first presentations in Paris 
to use the newly-discovered ‘electric lighting.’ A contemporary critic wrote 
that the drama would serve as an admirable libretto for an opéra comique, 
but in the event, it was more than twenty-five years before a composer took 
notice of it. During the Exposition Universelle of 1878 extracts from an 
‘Opéra Romantique’ by Hector Saloman, based on Barbier and Carré’s text, 
were performed. At about the same time Offenbach became interested in 
the subject and opened negotiations for the presentation of his setting of the 
text at the Théatré Lyrique. These negotiations fell through when the 
Théatre Lyrique failed, and he had to look elsewhere. 

He had, by this time, become world famous as a composer of highly- 
successful operettas. At one time he had his own theatre and three different 
operettas playing to full houses in Paris alone—to say nothing of performances 
in places ranging from Salt Lake City to St Petersburg. He was always 
hoping, however, for a success in the more serious world of the opéra 
comique—a success which did not come until after his death. He had appeared 
as an opéra comique composer four times—with Barkouf, Robinson Crusoé 
(with Galli-Marié, the original Carmen as Friday), Vert-Vert and Fantasio— 
and none of them had been a success. For this reason he had little hope that 
any serious work of his (and Hoffmann was his most serious) would have a 
chance of success in Paris. He therefore arranged with Jauner, the Director 
of the Imperial Opera in Vienna, for Hoffmann to be presented there. 

Before this contract was finally signed and sealed Offenbach decided to 
give a private performance at his house of selections from Hoffmann. He 
used a vocal quartet and amateur chorus, and played the piano himself. 
The distinguished audience, which included all the influential musicians, 
theatre managers and critics of Paris, were so much impressed that the 
possibility of Paris losing this work to its great operatic rival, Vienna, was 
clearly unthinkable. Accordingly Carvalho, Director of the Opéra-Comique, 
secured the work on the spot and Jauner, as with Carmen, had to be content 
with the first production outside Paris. 

The work was put into rehearsal almost immediately, but Offenbach 
became ill and was unable to take part. He had completed the vocal score 
with general indications for the orchestration, and had intended, as was his 
custom, to complete this orchestration, and make such minor alterations in 
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the music itself as might appear necessary during the rehearsal period. 
His illness became more severe and he died on October 5, 1880, at the age of 
61. A few days before his death he had been carried to the foyer of 
the Opéra-Comique to hear a rehearsal of Hoffmann, and on his return home 
he had been heard to whisper to his greyhound, which he called Kleinzach, 
that his one wish was to live long enough to attend the first night, which he 
was sure would be an overwhelming success. 

Ernest Guiraud was called in to complete the orchestration and supervise 
the remaining rehearsals. (Guiraud, an opera composer in his own right, 
is chiefly famous for having written the recitatives for Carmen, and for being 
Debussy’s teacher of composition at the Conservatoire.) The general 
rehearsal of Hoffmann took place on February 1, 1881, with the composer's 
family and some members of the press attending. It was in five acts; Act I 
in Luther’s Tavern (now the Prologue); Act II, Olympia the doll; Act II], 
Antonia the singer; Act IV, Giulietta the courtesan; and Act V (now the 
Epilogue) again in Luther's Tavern with Stella. Carvalho, with Offenbach’s 
four previous opéra comique failures at the back of his mind, began to fear 
that Hoffmann, with its absolute originality and considerable length, might 
prove to be a fifth. He lost his nerve and decided to cut one act completely 
—the Venice Scene with Giulietta. 

Now on the afternoon of November 18, 1880, six weeks after Offenbach’s 
death, a memorial matinée had been organised by the newspaper Figaro. A 
bust of Offenbach had been unveiled and several of his works performed, 
including the first public performance of the Barcarolle, which was such an 
immediate success that it had to be repeated. Carvalho did not dare cut this 
Barcarolle, but since it came from the Giulietta scene, which he was deter- 
mined to suppress, he had to find room for it elsewhere. Accordingly, he 
transferred the Antonia Scene to Venice (with a view of the Rialto from the 
window) and used the Barcarolle as an off-stage chorus during a soliloquy 
of Crespel. Similarly, he salvaged the tenor aria O Dieu, de quelle ivresse and 
the following duet, and put them into the epilogue, with Stella singing the 
former Giulietta music. To do this he had to suppress most of the original 
music of the Epilogue (or Act V). 

In this reduced form Hoffmann came to its first performance at the Opéra- 
Comique on February 10, 1881 as an ‘Opéra Fantastique en quatre Actes. 
It was an enormous success and was given 101 performances in 1881—the 
first opera since the war of 1870 to have run for more than a hundred per- 
formances. A vocal score and a libretto of this Carvalho version were pub- 
lished (both now very rare) with the names of Barbier and Carré as librettists. 
In later impressions of this edition Barbier’s name appears alone—Carré 
having disassociated himself from the piece as a protest against Carvalho’s 
‘cookery.’ 

The first performance outside Paris took place in Vienna in December 
1881, with the spoken dialogue replaced by recitatives written by Guiraud 
(as in Carmen). Jauner, the Viennese Opera Director, must have wondered 
whether it was a good idea after all to do Hoffmann in Vienna, since on the 
night of the second performance the Ringtheater, where it was being played, 
was burned down. As a result of this an operatic superstition arose asso- 
ciating Hoffmann with bad luck, and except for a few performances in Ham- 
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In 1893 it was revived in Paris and the Giulietta scene restored—but in 
nber the wrong place, i.e., before, instead of after, the Antonia scene. This 
‘aud restoration necessarily depleted the Epilogue, since Carvalho had suppressed 
ered most of the original Epilogue music and inserted the best music of the 
the Giulietta scene there. No doubt the Opéra~Comique would have been pieased 
yed, to restore the original Epilogue music, but unfortunately the manuscript 
$S0- had been destroyed in the Opéra-Comique fire of 1887 (as a result of which 
am- fire, Carvalho, as Director, was sentenced to a heavy fine and a term of 
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George Wakhevitch’s design for the Venice Scene for the new Covent Garden 
production of ‘The Tales of Hoffmann’ Photo Derek Allen 


imprisonment). This 1893 version was also published (the orchestral score 
in the British Museum is of this version), but its success was in no way 
comparable with either the previous or the subsequent versions. 

The version in which Hoffmann has become world famous received its 
first performance in Berlin in November, 1905. It was arranged by Maxi- 
milian Morris (a German, in spite of his name) in three Acts with a Prologue 
and an Epilogue. It was an immediate success and was quickly taken up by 
opera houses all over the world. It reached London in 1907 (in German) 
and was translated into English by Edward Agate for Beecham’s performances 
in 1910. This is the version that is published as ‘authentic’ in England, 
France and the U.S.A., without any reference to the arranger—or, indeed, to 
the fact that there was an arranger. What Morris did was: (1) to use the 
recitatives of Guiraud (and some of his own) in place of the spoken dialogue; 
(2) to transfer the original Dapertutto aria (the ‘Mirror’ aria in E flat minor) 
to the Olympia scene, as an aria for Doctor Coppelius; (3) to retain the wrong 
order of scenes as in the 1893 version; (4) to give the Barcarolle to Giulietta 
and Nicklausse as a love duet (which is ridiculous, since they are enemies); 
(5) to introduce into the Giulietta scene the Dapertutto E major aria Scintille, 
diamant, from an operetta which Offenbach had earlier composed for Vienna; 
(6) to introduce in the Giulietta scene a Septet with new words, formed from 
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a quartet with chorus from the original Epilogue (this had received special 
praise in the press after the semi-private performance at Offenbach’s house); 
(7) to alter completely the plot of the Giulietta scene, making it quite non- 
sensical; (8) to use the music of the tenor aria O Dieu, de quelle ivresse as a 
melodrama over which the Muse speaks in the Epilogue; and (9) to change 
the whole point of the opera by altering the story of the Epilogue. 

Thus it will be seen that the opera as Offenbach wrote it and intended it 
has—until recently—never been performed. Indeed, so far as the Epilogue 
is concerned, a certain amount of conjecture must enter into any reconstruc- 
tion, since most of the manuscripts of this section were destroyed. The new 
Covent Garden production will use a shortened form of the spoken dialogue 
and a version of the music as close as possible to that which Offenbach 
intended. The honour of having given the first performance of ‘Offenbach’s’ 
Hoffmann as opposed to Carvalho’s or Morris’s, must go to the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company which produced the original version in 1952, under the direc- 
tion of Arthur Hammond. It says a great deal for the integrity of Mrs 
Philips that, at a time when her company was entirely dependent on public 
support, she should have risked producing an unfamiliar version of a popular 
favourite. 


(ii) A Note by Philip Hope-Wallace 


The fate of so many operas which first seized public fancy by reason of 
their tunes is that presently, though the tunes remain, the original frisson of 
novelty—and the case of The Tales of Hoffmann one is justified in speaking 
of a frisson—is forgotten. This opéra comique was a smash hit in 1881 
in the year following Offenbach’s death. But though it remained and remains 
in the repertory of the Salle Favart even today, its fortunes have been various 
and in some ways deforming. What one can call highbrow admiration for 
the work in this country dates, like so much else worth while in the operatic 
scene, from ‘Mr’ Beecham’s enterprises in days before the first war: Covent 
Garden 1910, with among others Walter Hyde, Maggie Teyte, Mignon 
Nevada and Zélie de Lussan. 

At the first performance Taskin (beloved baritone and hero of the burning 
down of the Opéra-Comique) was the baritone lead, Adéle Isaac did all the 
female incarnations, Olympia, Antonia and Stella (the woman with 
whom Hoffmann is in love and who is singing Donna Anna in Don Giovanni 
while he tells his tales), and Talazac was the hero. Mr Downes has already 
discussed the original order of the scenes. I last saw it tried in Peter Diamand’s 
production in Amsterdam, and one quickly saw both advantages and dis- 
advantages. The truth is that though all the episodes are telling, that with 
Antonia is the only one which carries a romantic and emotionally erotic 
appeal in the way the cinema-goers understand Eros and Romance. The end 
of the other two is cynical, but tuberculous Antonia, losing her voice and 
dying, is /a petite cousine of big, grieving Violetta and coughing Mimi. It 
is €asy to see how the idea of using this episode third came about, especially 
when all the three roles were sung by the same diva, exhibiting her coloratura 
in the first, her voluptuous appeal and bold cynicism as the courtesan on the 
Grand Canal and finally her ingénue pathos. When under the influence of 
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the multistar gala system it began to be the fashion to get three different divas 
for the three roles (Hoffmann is always I think constant, and usually, but not 
always, the bass-baritone evil-genius is too) there must sometimes have been 
heart searchings about whether the Antonia or the Giulietta was to carry the 
audience to the finale. 

I think, too, that the Antonia episode is undoubtedly the most eerie of the 
three; the moment when Dr Miracle makes Antonia sing from another room 
by mesmerism never fails to make my flesh creep and the climax is, if less 
brilliant than the ironical ‘sell’ of the Venetian scene, a most agitating finale, 
quite able to stand up to comparison with the trio Anges pures, anges radieux 
of Gounod’s prison finale in Faust—to which, of course, it owes something. 

The three tales of Hoffmann on which these episodes are built up are Der 
Sandmann for the tale of the automaton, which of course links up with 
Coppélia, Rat Krespel for Antonia’s tale, and Die Geschichte vom verlorenen 
Spiegelbild for the mirror business of the Venice scene. There are other 
references to Hoffmann’s works too, including his novel K/einzach, which, of 
course, emerges as the famous /égende in the opening prelude in Luther's 
wine cellar in Nuremburg. 

Offenbach, who was born in 1819 in Cologne (not Offenbach-Frankfurt as 
is sometimes said) was by origin the son of a Hebrew cantor and named Juda 
Eberscht (or Levy). At what point he fell in love with E. T. A. Hoffmann as 
a writer I have not been able to discover. Hoffmann (1776-1822) was himself 
a musician, a composer as well as a poet and a writer of tales of mystery. 
He led a tormented existence in the best Romantic tradition of despair and 
distress. His stories were probably well known to Offenbach as a child, 
though he moved to Paris when only a boy. Their impact on the French 
imagination, so practical that morbid fantasy always excites it—witness the 
effect of Edgar Allan Poe in France—is part of the long and curious history 
too detailed to recall here in which the ‘gothic’ features of German, English 
and Scottish folklore were turned to account by the Romantic Movement as 
it affected the lyric theatre in Paris. From Der Freischiitz onwards (given 
as Robin des Bois in Paris), the influences multiplied amazingly and came 
out—now it seems rather charmingly as we look back—in such forms as 
the Walter Scott operas which swept Europe on a flood of emotion, Ambroise 
Thomas's Hamilet, Gounod’s Faust and so on. Hoffmann’s spooky stories 
must have appealed as operatic material somewhat as Kafka does to a 
modern composer. The difference was perhaps only that Offenbach was a 
popular composer of the most popular, so that it might be as if Jerome Kern 
or Rogers decided to set Kafka’s The Trial. Listened to in the perspective 
of that strange history of taste then, The Tales of Hoffmann may appear as 
something more than a first-rate opéra comique from the Parisian eighties. 
Not that it needs more recommendation. P.H.-W. 


There are two corrections to be made to the September number of opera. The 
Glyndebourne performance of Cenerentola at the Berlin Festival are conducted by 
Joan Pritchard, not Vittorio Gui as stated on pag: 529. The producer of The 
House of the Dead at the Holland Festival was Heinrich Altmann, not Abraham 
Van der Vies as stated on page 546. We apologize for any inconvenience that 
may have been caused to these four artists. 
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Aboard the ‘Victory’ at Portsmouth: (1. to r.) David Ward (Hardy), Anna 
Pollak (Lady Nelson), Sheila Rex (Mrs Cadogan), Robert Thomas (Nelson), 
Victoria Elliott (Lady Hamilton). 


Some Notes on the Text of 


‘Nelson’ 
by Alan Pryce-Jones 


Five years ago we decided, Lennox Berkeley and I, to write an opera 
together. It was an old plan revived—so old, indeed, that I can no longer 
remember what the theme was originally intended to be. Very little was 
written by either of us, and all that survives is a polka which, arranged for 
two pianos, made an amusing piece for Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson in 
the early 1930°s. I had at the time no particular theory about the way in 
which libretti ought to be constructed, but it happened that after the war I 
was asked to translate Hofmannsthal’s Der Rosenkavalier for Covent Garden. 
While I was doing this I became more and more sure that Hofmannsthal’s 
method is a wrong-headed one, since it claims far too much importance for 
the actual words. 

I take this example simply because I had to give a good deal of time to the 
practical question of getting those words into English. In the original 
German, admittedly, this handicap of method is less obvious. German 
syntax lends itself to the kind of writing which Hofmannsthal laid before 
Strauss, whereas English syntax revolts under the strains laid upon it. It 
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seemed irksome, however, even in German, to presuppose a form of art which 
is designed to operate in parallel rather than as a fusion. Those very words 
ought to be heard, and heard, moreover, with exactly the right degree of 
emphasis, whatever the musical structure of the moment may be. In conse- 
quence, the listener has to divide his faculties in order that the ear can appre- 
hend simultaneously a verbal structure and a musical one. 

There are further objections to the ‘literary’ libretto, I found. For one 
thing, it limits the composer's possibilities. He may, of course, like Strauss 
or Wagner, refuse to accept the limitation, and assume that somehow or 
other his audience will manage to grasp enough of the words to follow what 
is happening through the symphonic maze which enwraps them. But if he 
is more logical, he can hardly hope to introduce much variation into the 
imperative solution adopted by Debussy in Pelléas et Mélisande; and so, 
when Lennox Berkeley and I revived our plan of constructing an opera our 
first idea was to devise something scaled down to the requirements of the 
English Opera Group. 

However, we decided otherwise when Berkeley suddenly announced that 
he had always been fascinated by the character of Nelson and surprised by the 
fact that so little operatic attention had been paid to one of the most familiar 
romantic stories in the world. . We were both, I think, slightly aghast at our 
own choice, and soon afterwards, lying in the sun by the Lake of Geneva, as 
I tried to draft out the first act, I began to take stock of the difficulties. 

The first was unavoidable: I could not cheat over essential facts, since the 
story was far too well known. And it is one of the inconveniences of real life 
that it so seldom falls into a symmetrical pattern. Then there was the 
question of design. If the story had to be told with a minimum of six changes 
of scene, could we hope to impose any unity of treatment on the whole opera 
without falling back on various formulae which seemed, on reflection, to 
have been exhausted by others in the past? In the end, we decided to adopt 
the simplest solution, and to cast back, if anywhere, to the methods of Verdi 
in old age. By all means let the full resources of the orchestra be used; but, 
at the same time let the vocal tension be heightened by a succession of 
identifiable ‘numbers.’ I liked the idea of returning to an earlier operatic 
tradition by inserting a set-piece here and there. By holding up the action at 
a critical point it allows the music time to expand, time to flower into a com- 
plex of sound which exhausts the emotion of the moment. 

But in order for that to happen, the text has to be extremely simple. We 
found, therefore, that the more readable it became, the less it served its 
purpose. And, in the end, I had to resign myself to something at the exact 
opposite to a writer's normal aim. The words had to be so dimly coloured 
that they faded into the music altogether, serving no functional purpose 
except, by their rhythm and content, to suggest some kind of pattern which the 
composer could then exploit entirely in his own way. 

A structure had to be there, a more or less solid dramatic structure. It 
had to be clothed in words of which it would not be necessary to hear more 
than one in ten, and the literary standard at which it aimed had to be no higher 
than one by which anyone who took the trouble to buy the libretto could 
read it without active embarrassment, rather as he might read the explanatory 
prose of a picture-book. Fortunately, Lennox Berkeley is a very easy com- 
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Felix Kelly's design for the Portsmouth scene in the last act of ‘Nelson’ 


poser to work with. We both had to pick our way as we went, since neither 
of us had tried anything of the kind before. We had at least the advantage of 
an unambiguous story to tell. The only questions which arose were how to 
tell it. 

It seemed that the story logically began in Naples. I should have liked to 
make an effort to use each of the tried operatic devices in turn: to have a 
Letter Scene, a Mad Scene, a Prayer, a scene in the Ball-room. When 
finally we reached the death-scene in the Victory, it was tempting even to have 
an Apotheosis. Reluctantly, however, we abandoned most of these fancies, 
although I found myself unable to resist a Fortune-teller in the first act. And, 
indeed, it was in no spirit of sophisticated irony that we were anxious to 
indulge ourselves. For the conventions of opera, even when they look 
superficially childish, simply reflect the general truth that it is extremely hard 
to tell a story in musical terms, so that little by little a machinery has been 
evolved which can cope with any strain put upon it. As soon as you decide 
that your opera is to be something other than a symphonic poem with a 
vocal line added to it either as obbligato or explanation, the old devices 
come creeping back. 

To expound the elements of the story in one act did not appear hard. But 
to develop it in the two following acts set us some intractable problems. What, 
for instance, was to be done about Lady Nelson? We could hardly pretend 
she did not exist, so she had to be brought into the story in order to be dis- 
missed from it. And, again, how far were we to concede the loves of Nelson 
and Emma? A middle-aged admiral, one-armed and one-eyed, and an aging 
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ambassadress, are not of themselves particularly alluring. On the o 
hand, the whole interest of Nelson’s story lies in the confict within his oy 
heart between love for Emma on the one hand and a clear-sighted devotio; 
to duty on the other. We decided, then, that it would be fitting to end th 
second act at a moment when he is forced to perceive that the two strands ij 
his being are irreconcilable. When the sacrifice has to be made, it is Em 
who will be sacrificed in the end. 
Up to this point we worked very slowly. Both of us had other things t¢ 
do, and the opera grew as best it could. From time to time we diverged 
The music would suddenly outpace the words, and I be faced with a page o 
two of semiquavers to which words of some kind had to be attached in spit 
of the fact that none of the people on the stage had (in my view) anything mo 
to say. Yet we managed to re-think these passages without friction, and 
since each of us had some acquaintance at first hand of the medium in which 
the other was working we pooled our resources amicably—a process which 
generally meant no more than Berkeley’s constant ability to make sensib 
suggestions about the libretto. 
Much the hardest part of the opera to work out was the last act. Ang 
here I made our one major deviation from the facts. The act opens 
Portsmouth, with the fleet on the verge of sailing towards the Mediterranean} 
This scene offered the last chance of bringing the major characters together, 
since even in the most fanciful view of opera Emma could not very well be 
introduced on board the Victory. I therefore brought her down on a secre 
visit, and maae Nelson discover her just as he was about to go on board 
It was the kind of gesture which Emma Hamilton enjoyed, and as a stag 
device it serves its purpose; but it still left Emma unaccounted for after 
Trafalgar had provided the scene following. We could, of course, have shown 
her in her last days, poor, querulous, and in exile. But somehow that seemed ‘D 
out of key with all that had gone before. And so we said our goodbye to her 
at Merton, the house outside London where she and Nelson had been 
happiest, and we left her on a note of exaltation, summoning her courage to 
face the future. 
Of the music which has grown out of these bare bones it is not for me to 


speak. Both Berkeley and I possessed an identity of aim. We wanted to MI 
make something exhilarating rather than sensuous; we wanted to tell a story Di 
clearly and without lingering over detail; we wanted to bring out those over- " 
tones in the history of Emma Hamilton and Nelson which are echoed in age 
common experience. This has been done by the music rather than the but 
words. If the words merge into the music, imperceptibly, as the steel frame- Fe: 
work of a building merges into its final texture, they will have served their go 
purpose. Bex 
car 

Kn 

Iv 

Margherita Carosio. This soprano whose photograph appears on our cover will the 
be heard during the next two months with the Italian Opera Company that is touring ( 
the provinces, as Manon and Mimi. She was born in Genoa and she made her : 
début as Lucia in 1927 at Novi Ligure. In 1929 she sang at Covent Garden as Fre 
Musetta and Xenia in Boris with Chaliapine. She appeared here again after the war TOL 
with the San Carlo Opera Company as Violetta, Rosina and Nedda and with the int 


Scala Company in 1950 as Adina. 
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‘Die Meistersinger, Act I, at Munich Photo Rudolf Betz 


Summer Festivals: til 


MUNICH 
Die Meistersinger (August 12) 

The last performance of Meistersinger | witnessed in Munich two summers 
ago, was hardly a credit to the Munich Opera (see OPERA, October 1952), 
but this performance of Wagner’s comic masterpiece, with which the 1954 
Festival opened, was one of the finest I have ever witnessed. I would even 
go so far as to say that orchestrally, it was the best I have ever heard. 
Beecham before the war may have made his orchestra sing more, but I 
cannot ever remember him producing such magnificent climaxes as 
Knappertsbusch did on this occasion. On the strength of this performance 
I would say that Knappertsbusch is the finest Meistersinger conductor of 
the present time. 

On the stage we had Ferdinand Frantz as Sachs. This was a very different 
Frantz from the one we had heard in the Ring in London. The voice was 
round and full, the tone beautiful, and the great musical feeling and 
intelligence (which in all fairness had been evident at Covent Garden) seemed 
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‘Die Frau ohne Schatten, in Munich: Leonie Rysanek as the Kaiserin : 


Marianne Schech as Barak's wife and Lillian Benningsen as the Nurse; Hans 
Hopf as the Kaiser Photo Rudolf Betz 





even keener. This Sachs was an humorous and lovable man. If one could 
guarantee that he always sings Sachs like this, I would not hesitate to suggest 
that the next time Covent Garden stages Meistersinger, here is the Sachs 
to have. 

Fully as satisfying as Frantz’s Sachs was the David of Richard Holm; 
he is surely the most charming and likable David of the day, and how 
well he sings. The Kothner was a famous Sachs of the last generation, Hans 
Hermann Nissen ; his great artistry, which was every moment in evidence, 
made this the best Kothner I can remember (and that includes Janssen). Kurt 
Boéhme, substituting for the indisposed Frick, sang extremely well as Pogner; 
his is a true bass voice, and his interpretation of the part has mellowed 
since I heard it in 1952. Kusche’s Beckmesser does not wear well; he 
really is too fussy, especially in the first act, I still prefer Kunz. The lesser 
Masters were all well done; it is in the handling of the small roles by such 
artists as Klarwein, Hoppe, Ostertag and Wiinzer, all of whom are really 
imbued with the tradition of the piece, that makes the Munich Meistersinger 
so much superior to what we have in London. 

Ira Malaniuk must be the best of today’s Magdalenas; she sings 
beautifully and intelligently, and offered a most engaging characterization. 
On this occasion she seemed almost too charming, but that was because 
her ward, Maud Cunitz, was an Eva wholly devoid of that virtue. Cunitz, 
apart from producing some good top notes, sang in a dull, unimaginative 
manner. She looked sour most of the time and was quite out of character 
(she appeared in a twentieth-century hair-style without plaits, and wore 
high-heel Paris shoes). Her Walther, Hans Hopf, had almost as little charm, 
he sang in a tasteless manner, phrasing badly (if only he had bothered to 
listen to Knappertsbusch’s phrasing, and followed it, it would not have 
been so bad). A more unromantic pair of lovers it would be difficult to 
find. They were the only real weakness in this otherwise excellent 
performance. 

The production by Heinz Arnold was ona very high plane, and the crowd 
in the last act was excitingly handled; by the end of the Dance of the 
Apprentices, in which everybody joined, there was a riot of colour and 
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movement on the huge stage—there must have been something like three 
hundred people moving about. There were many felicitous touches in the 
first act, and the byplay between David and the apprentices was a joy. All 
in all a true ‘Festival’ performance. H.D.R. 
Le Nozze di Figaro (August 13) 

It would be difficult to have a duller or less musical performance than this 
one. None of the virtues apparent on the previous evening was evident 
on this occasion. The principal blame for this must surely be attached 
to the conductor, Eugen Jochum, who though he may be a fine conductor 
of modern music, appeared to have no feeling at all for Mozart. He was 
not prepared to help his singers one iota. His cast in any case refused to 
sing half the time and scaled down their voices so much as to be inaudible 
most of the evening; while in the recitative passages, woodenly accom- 
panied, they often resorted to the spoken word. 

Uhde was miscast as Figaro, and was not in good voice; Elisabeth 
Lindermeier turned Susanna into a common little baggage; Herta Topper 
looked lovely as Cherubino, but vocally was none too secure. Schmitt-Walter 
was the routine Count and Annelies Kupper offered the only stylistic 
performance as the Countess—though she too was often inaudible. 

There was an air of improvisation about a lot of the stage business, and 
I wondered how much this piece had been rehearsed. I also realised what 
a very good Figaro we have at Covent Garden; most of our principals 
are infinitely superior to their Munich counterparts in this opera. H.D.R. 
Die Frau ohne Schatten (Strauss) (August 14) 

Strauss’s fairy-tale opera with its mixture of symbolism and mysticism on 
one hand, and its spectacular clap-trap of earthquakes and magic trans- 
formations on the other is indeed a hotch-potch. At moments one wallows 
in some of the most sumptuous music Strauss ever produced, at others 
one is repulsed (as I usually am at some point in a Strauss opera) by the 
aberrations of the sex-starved characters in the work. The Strauss 
enthusiasts from London, and there were many present at Munich, tell me 
that this work should be done at Covent Garden, and that it is sure of 
success—I doubt it. The Strauss public in London, except for Rosenkavalier, 
is a very limited one, and in any case unless the work were given in English, 
the audience would get very little out of it. No, I am afraid I cannot support 
that campaign! 

Without any guest singers, the Munich Opera was able to fill most of the 
parts adequately, and in the cases of the Kaiserin, Barak and Barak’s wife, 
admirably. Leonie Rysanek was the Kaiserin; perhaps she was a trifle 
too warm and emotional for this cold character, but she sang with a glorious 
outpouring of tone. Marianne Schech, whose vocal powers are not to be 
judged by her performances in recent gramophone recordings, was a revelation 
as Barak’s wife. She coped with the high tones that this part demands with 
the utmost ease, and was able to overcome her physical disability (she is in 
the Schliiter class) by skilful acting and movement, and adroit use of facial 
expression. Lillian Benningsen as the Nurse acted well, but her voice is 
hard, and tended to get out of focus at the top. I do not quite see how she 
can be considered one of the best of today’s Carmens on the strength of this 
performance. 

Metternich sang magnificently as Barak. This was a great improvement 
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‘Die Frau ohne Schatten, at Munich: two of Emil Preetorius’s settings 
Photos Rudoif Betz 


on the previous occasions on which I have heard him; he made the Dyet 
into a most sympathetic character. One could not say as much aboui the 
Kaiser of Hopf, who displayed none of the attributes one usually associates 
with a royal prince. But I suppose he is the best tenor of his kind vocally 
in present-day Germany. Kurt Bohme in his brief appearances as the 
Spirit-messenger was truly impressive. 
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Hans Hotter as Borromeo 


The production by Hartmann 
suffered, as do most of this pro- 
ducer’s stagings, from being too 
dimly lit; but technically this was a 
tour-de-force for the Munich Opera. 
The final tableau however (sets by 
Preetorius) looked too much like a 
transformation scene in a pre-1939 
Lyceum pantomine. 

Kempe and the orchestra were at 
the top of their form. And if one 
needed any further proof of Kempe’s 
abilities as an operatic conductor 
it was here in abundance. H.D.R. 
Palestrina (Pfitzner) (August 15) 

I suppose one must have been 
brought up in Germany or Austria 
really to enjoy Palestrina. It is a work that has its own special public, and one 
that cannot possibly be given anywhere but in Munich or Vienna. The 
first act is very, very long (one hour and fifty minutes) and very little action 
takes place during it. The scene where Palestrina is confronted by the dead 
composers, the scene between Palestrina’s son Ighino and his pupil, Silla, 
last a very long time, and musically are dull. The great centre piece of the 
first act, where Cardinal Borromeo comes and tells Palestrina that he must 
compose again, was completely gripping on this occasion due to the 
magnificent portrayal of the Cardinal by Hans Hotter—a wonderful piece 
of singing and acting. 

The second act, the Council of Trent," is wholly engrossing. A fine piece 
of theatre, musically well constructed, and wonderfully staged by the 
producer Heinz Arnold. The last short act is strangely moving; but the 
work as a whole seems lacking in unity and is too diffuse. 

Lorenz Fehenberger is no Patzak, but he sang and acted most tastefully 
in the title role. Ferdinand Frantz as Giovanni Morone and Franz 
Klarwein as Bernardo Novagerio, the Papal legates to the Council of Trent, 
both offered admirable portrayals of their two parts; while Benno Kusche 
as the Master of Ceremonies was quite unrecognizable as Benno Kusche; 
for the first time he did not allow his own personality to obtrude on the part 
he was playing. A special word of praise must go to Karl Ostertag for 
his splendid buffo performance as the Bishop of Budoja. 

Robert Heger, who after Bruno Walter is probably the finest interpreter 
of this score, conducted what must obviously have been an authentic and 
authoritative performance. I am glad to have had the opportunity of 
seeing the piece in a theatre, but in all honesty I cannot say that it is an 
opera I would regret not seeing again. 





H.D.R. 
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Act I of * Die Walkiire’ at Munich 


Der Ring des Nibelungen (August 24, 25, 27, 29) 

For those who seek first-rate German productions of Wagner's works 
but are daunted by the unorthodoxies of Bayreuth, the Munich Festival 
provides the perfect answer. The superb Ring given this summer under Hans 
Knappertsbusch conclusively proved that absence of iconoclasm in no way 
lessens the great experience of hearing Wagner's tetralogy in festival condi- 
tions and that traditional-style performances can yet be inspired. Helmut 
Jiirgens’s sets were as romantic as the Arthur Rackham illustrations to the 
operas, while the production of Heinz Arnold abounded in vivid imaginative 
touches which were always true to the music. His use of lighting was particu- 
larly deft. What routine producer would have devised the effect of silhouet- 
ting the forms of Hunding and Siegmund in their battle but not those of 
Wotan and Briinnhilde when they participate ; or the shattering moment 
after the Wanderer’s departure in Act I of Siegfried when Mime, like a 
morlock from H. G. Wells’s Time-Machine, writhes in a beam of light which 
pierces his cavern from the forest? 

Knappertsbusch’s handling of the score was truly epic in scale, the product, 
it seemed, of a lifetime’s ardent communion with the music. Here indeed 
was Wagnerian interpretation of the highest order ; no one who heard the 
conductor’s mighty and justly-famed rendering of the Trauermusik in 
Gétterdammerung is ever likely to forget it. Clarity of detail was a marked 
virtue of the reading, with every orchestral phrase carefully moulded and given 
its due significance ; and the conductor's predilection for slow tempi never 
became obtrusive since it seemed to stem naturally from his majestic 
conception of the music. 

The performances were instructive in showing how far conducting of this 
calibre can go towards solving the problem of balance between voices and 
orchestra in Wagner without resort to the composer’s own desperate expedient 
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of muffling the instrumental tone behind a wooden partition. The Prinz- 
regententheater’s sunken orchestral pit and raised tiers of seats a /a Bayreuth 
may have assisted in this, but it is significant that of the four artists who 
appeared in the Ring both at Covent Garden and at Munich this summer, 
Frantz, Kuen, Uhde and Ernster, all but the last were more effective vocally 
at Munich. Frantz’s vocal limitations, so evident in London, somehow 
became negligible under Knappertsbusch, and his noble bass-baritone timbre 
and intensity of utterance, combined with powerfully sympathetic acting, 
made him appear (dare one say it, in view of his distinguished rivals?) a 
supreme Wotan in all but sheer opulence of tone. Kuen’s Mime, too, came 
into its own as it has never quite done at Covent Garden. 

Among the other principals, the radiant-voiced Sieglinde of Leonie 
Rysanek was outstanding ; this artist seems well on the way to becoming 
one of Europe’s leading dramatic sopranos. Bernd Aldenhoff is not quite 
in the same class, but it is hard to believe that any other present-day Siegfried 
surpasses him in all-round accomplishment, for his voice possesses both 
heroic ring and sensuous charm, while he is youthful and personable in 
appearance and a capable actor. Helena Braun, however, was a disappoint- 
ing Briinnhilde. She is an artist of little subtlety, whose basic equipment, 
a large though imperfectly controlled voice and a few elementary gestures, 
saw her safely through Walkiire and Gétterdammerung, but proved inadequate 
for the parts of her Siegfried scene which require intimacy of style. The 
earnest Fasolt and powerfully sombre Hunding of Gottlob Frick were both 
excellent, and one was sorry to be deprived of his Hagen for the second time 
this summer. Franz Klarwein made the slyest of Loges, and, of the less 
important characters, the magnificently cynical Fafner of Kurt BOhme came 
as a revelation. Robert Boas 


SALZBURG 
Der Freischiitz (August 16) 

The Salzburg of Toscanini and Bruno Walter has become more and more 
the Salzburg of Furtwiangler, who 
appears to be regarded by the majority 
of the festival’s visitors as a sort of 
demi-god who can do no wrong, and it 
is just ‘not done’ to criticize adversely 
his performances. Now although this 
may be the majority view of the 
audience, the inclusion and perform- 
ances of Freischiitz in this year’s 
festival caused the critics and the 
more musical section of the audience 
some misgivings about this Furt- 
wangler-worship; especially as the 
piece was included in the festival, so 
one is told on good authority, at the 
conductor’s own insistence. 

We have, during the last few 





Kurt Bohme as Caspar 








‘Der Freischiitz’ at Salzburg. Above: the Trio (Griimmer, Hopf, Streich) 
Below : Ottokar (Alfred Poell) passing sentence Photos Ellinger 


months, had ample opportunity of seeing and hearing Freischiitz 
at Covent Garden, where the work was freed of the heavy German 
romanticism with which it had become encumbered, in the past, and 
in its place we had youthful vigour and gaiety, qualities which the Salzburg 
Freischiitz did not even begin to exhibit. The slowness and heaviness of 
Furtwangler’s reading turned the piece into a very long evening. One feared 
this was going to be the case from the Overture, which Furtwangler treated 
as if it was not one piece of music but several—the dramatic pause is all very 
well, but in this case it became an absurdity. The Teutonic gloom with 
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which the evening was shrouded was not helped by the dull grey and green 
costumes and settings for the first and last scenes by Teo Otto, and the com- 
plete absence of colour. Rennert’s production was not a good example of 
this gifted producer’s work. The domestic scenes fared well, but strangely 
enough the crowd scenes lacked conviction; the swaying chorus with linked 
arms in the first act we had seen before in Ballo in Maschera; while the final 
scene lacked dramatic impact because it was impossible to pin-point the 
principal characters of the drama, due in the main to sameness of costumes 
and colour, and the rather bad design of the set (see accompanying photo- 
graph). 

On the stage by far and away the best singing and acting came from Kurt 
Bohme, the Caspar. In every role in which I heard this artist during the 
summer I was most impressed by his musicianship, good taste and dramatic 
abilities. This Caspar was not as melodramatic as Kraus’s; at Covent Garden 
one had the feeling that it was Caspar, not Samiel, who was the dominant evil 
figure, but at Salzburg it was obviously Caspar who was the subservient tool 
of the power of evil. 

Elisabeth Griimmer was handicapped, as indeed were most of the cast, by 
the conductor’s very slow tempi, and although she produced some ravishing 
soft notes during the course of the evening, this was not the Griimmer of 
two or three years ago. I felt that her voice had suffered from too many 
Donna Annas during the past year. Rita Streich was a pert little Aennchen, 
I particularly liked the natural behaviour and affection she showed for Agathe. 
But the voice seemed too small for the Festspielhaus. 

Hans Hopf sang well as Max, but did little to bring the part to life. Otto 
Edelmann sang the part of the Hermit with quiet dignity. The small parts of 
Kilian and Ottokar are much better done at Covent Garden, and Samiel, 
who was got up to look rather like a cross old Father Christmas, and who 
kept peering out of holes in tree trunks, was not in the least horrific. H.D.R. 
Penelope (Liebermann) (August 17) 

It has become the practice for post-war Salzburg to include a contemporary 
opera in its festival programme—either as a world premiére or as a first 
performance in Austria. Thus in 1947 came Dantons Tod (Einem), in 
1948 Le Vin Herbé (Martin), in 1949 Antigone (Orff), in 1950 The Rape of 
Lucretia (Britten), Romeo und Julia (Blacher) and Capriccio, in 1952 
Die Liebe der Danae, in 1953 Der Prozess and this year Penelope. Between 
the two wars nothing more recent than Strauss’s The Egyptian Helen featured 





PENELOPE 
Opera semiseria in two parts by Heinrich Strobel. Music by Rolf Liebermann. Produced by 
Oscar Fritz Schuh. Scenery and costumes by Caspar Neher. World premiére at the Festspielhaus, 
Salzburg, August 17, 1954. 


Penelope a va in - * - Christel Goltz 
Telemachos cen ee bn ; Anneliese Rothenberger 
Leiokritos ae ‘ _ it Carl Dénch 
Eurymachos aN : oa Walter Berry 
Demoptolemos ae oa . ; , Peter Klein 
Ercole ... sit sie a - Rudolf Schock 
Achille .. ‘a ws -_ ‘ wis a Theo Baylé 
The Podesta of Castel Circeo.. je . ous Max Lorenz 
Odysseus 3 Kurt Béhme 


The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
The Chorus of the Vienna State Opera 
Conductor—Georg Szell 
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Three scenes from 
‘Penelope’ 


(i) Penelope and 
her suitors 








(ii) The soldiers 
return 





(iii) The return of 
Ulysses 
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Penelope (Christel Goltz) and Ercole 
(Rudolf Schock) Photo Ellinger 


in the Salzburg programmes, and the 
festivals were rightly based on the 
works of Mozart. 

It is in any case a moot point 
whether the conditions of a summer 
festival are the right ones to give an 
operatic premiére a fair chance. 
One has seen much nearer home in 
the case of Gloriana just how much 
harm a fashionable audience can do 
to anew work. On the Continent in 
the past, new operas generally tried 
their wings in one of the many pro- 
vincial opera houses, and this recent 
Salzburg trend still seems to be not 
wholly a wise one. I say ‘still’ 
because unlike the Einem and 
Orff operas, Penelope scored quite 
a success. 

As is the case in Liebermann’s 
first opera, Leonore 40/45, the libretto is the work of Heinrich Strobel, 
and like that opera is based on an actual incident of the last war. Penelope, 
her husband missing and believed dead, has married again and is most 
happy with her second husband, the Marchese Ercole. A letter is delivered 
to her telling her that her first husband, Ulisse, is alive, and is shortly to 
return home, a released prisoner-of-war. Ercole persuades Penelope to 
go and meet him. While she awaits his return she learns from Achille that 
Ulisse has died on the voyage back home. She returns to the villa in which 
she and Ercole are living to tell him that they have been saved by a terrible 
new turn of fortune, only to find that he has hanged himself. 

This modern domestic tragedy is set within the framework of the classical 
story of Ulysses and Penelope and is acted out as a vision of the future. At 
the rise of the curtain Penelope is awaiting the return of Ulysses; she has 
been weaving a curtain which covers an inner stage. The Greek chorus extol 
her fidelity, while the three comic suitors press her to marry one of them. 
Penelope refuses, saying that she will present to them a play which will show 
‘what the future’s merciful cloak has hidden from your eyes’. And then the 
inner curtain rises and the modern tragedy is performed, with interruptions 
from the classical spectators, especially the comic trio, who comment on the 
tragedy and question the wisdom of the gods in allowing the first husband to 
die in order to save Penelope’s happiness. 

The two planes merge into one with the appearance of the Ulysses of Homer 
in classical costume, who, though he has perished in reality, returns as a 
mythical figure created by the poet, to oppose the senseless tragedy of fate 
with the higher principles of art. The opera semi-seria now becomes an 
allegory, and ends with a hymn to art by the Greek chorus, who sit on either 
side of the stage. 
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Ulysses (Kurt Bodhme) and Penelope (Christel Goltz) Photo Ellinger 


Although in cold print this idea of the two ‘planes’, the classical and 
contemporary, may seem irreconcilable, in the theatre it comes off. The 
three comic suitors do not manage to be as effective as the trio of the masques 
in Turandot, and become a little tiresome. 
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Liebermann’s music is based on the twelve-note system, note he does not 
allow it to become his master. The music is very easy to listen to and should 
cause no difficulty to those to whom ‘modern’ music is anathema. The choral 
writing is particularly impressive, and Penelope’s great outburst of grief at 
the end of the first part of the work, and the whole of the Ulysses-Penelope 
scene at the end of the opera are really moving, as well as being fine theatre. 
On one hearing, however, it is difficult to say whether this impression was 
more the result of the wonderful performances given by Christel Goltz in the 
title role and Kurt BGhme as Ulysses than of the actual music itself. 

Goltz gave a really superb performance, singing and acting with an intensity 
that is only equalled on the German operatic stage to-day by M6dl. Bohme 
was a fine Ulysses and Schock a handsome, debonair and pleasant-sounding 
Ercole. Anneliese Rothenberger as Telemachos (Penelope’s son) and Peter 
Klein (one of the comic trio) were outstanding in smaller roles. 

One could fine little fault with Oscar Fritz Schuh’s production, though it 
did occur to one that it would have been more in keeping with the modern 
‘plane’ to have shown the audience the dead Ercole when Penelope returned 
from her tragic journey and flung open the apartment door. Georg Szell 
conducted and had stage and orchestra under the firmest control. The vener- 
able Philharmonic had a few momentous minutes in the scene of the soldiers’ 
homecoming playing boogy-woogy! H. D. R. 
Don Giovanni (August 18) 

To sit through Don Giovanni at the Felsenreitschule is rather like watching 
opera at the centre court, Wimbledon. The different sections of the permanent 
set, Donna Anna’s house, Donna Elvira’s house, the Don’s palace, etc., 
necessitate the turning of one’s head from left to right and back again through- 
out the evening. The vast galleries are utilized for unnecessary processions; 
characters have to make their entrances and exits long before and after they 
normally are required to do. The only advantage I could find was that the 
lighting was normal, by which I mean the producer, Herbert Graf, even if he 
had wanted to, could not indulge in all those tricks so beloved by present-day 
operatic producers. 

Once again Furtwingler’s very 
slow tempi detracted from the 
enjoyment of the evening. Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf was radiantly trium- 
phant as Elvira—it is difficult to 
imagine a better one, though one 
comes away from Jurinac’s per- 
formance too with exactly the same 
feeling. Schwarzkopf is perhaps a 
trifle more the grande-dame. This 
Elvira was movingly and excellently 
sung. Siepi shared vocal honours 
with her. His Don, surely the most 


Cesare Siepi and Erna Berger in 
‘Don Giovanni" Photo Ellinger 








Elisabeth Schwarzkopf as Donna Elvira Photo Ellinger 


dashing and handsome since Pinza’s, was finely sung, a true basso-cantante. 
Griimmer should not really sing Donna Anna: she has neither the weight of 
voice nor personality for the role. Erna Berger still phrases exquisitely, but 
is really past Zerlina. There is something a trifle odd about a Zerlina who is 
nearly twice as old as the Don and who behaved like a trollope. After all, 
it is the Don who does the seducing! Otto Edelmann’s Leporello is entirely 
misconceived, and not particularly well sung. Dermota was not in good 
voice, and neither of Ottavio’s arias was well done, while he successfully 
masked Griimmer during both Anna’s arias! Walter Berry was an adequate 
Masetto, no more, and Desz6 Ernster an embarrassing Commendatore. It 
only remains to say that the audience, as a whole, thought the performance 
wonderful. H.D.R. 
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‘Ariadne’ at Salzburg: Lisa della Casa as the Prima Donna ; Zerbinetta 
(Hilde Giiden) and her Suitors ; Schéffler and Seefried as the Music Master 
and his pupil Photos Fayer 


Ariadne auf Naxos (August 11) 

How excellently the Prologue was produced! At Glyndebourne Carl 
Ebert’s Prologue is extremely deft and accomplished—but we are watching 
players ; here at Salzburg ‘acting’ begins only with the opera proper. Partly, 
of course, it is a question of language. The bustling conversation trips 
off Viennese tongues in a way it would be unreasonable to expect of Glynde- 
bourne’s polyglot cast. Comparison is inescapable, and each performance 
scores on different points: Glyndebourne’s two big advantages are the incom- 
parable Composer of Sena Jurinac, and the intimacy of the house, where 
every gesture and inflexion tells. The focus is not quite so sharp in the big 
Festspielhaus: here the advantages were the linguistic one already mentioned 
and Karl BOhm’s infinitely subtle and understanding conduct of the score— 
a revelation of new beauties. 

The Composer was sung by Seefried. Leaving comparisons aside now, 
we can praise a delightfully sung, if rather too consciously boyish, perfor- 
mance. Hilde Giiden’s first Zerbinetta was enchanting. She is renouncing 


zer 


" her heavier roles now—no more Musettas—and concentrating on the Ivogiin 
es range of parts. One looks forward to the result. Schd6ffler’s voice and 
is personality are admirably suited to the Music Master. Ariadne and Bacchus, 
Hl Lisa della Casa and Rudolf Schock, were both under-cast ; both had the 
ly advantage of looking handsome (far too handsome for the Prologue indeed), 
od and Miss della Casa made beautiful sounds, although the phrases were 
i under-weighted. Small parts were surely played, and a particularly excellent 
trio of nymphs (Rita Streich, Lisa Otto and Hilde ROssl-Majdan) deserves 
It special mention. Stefan Hlawa’s settings and costumes were as ugly as the 
decoration of the Festspielhaus itself. 


re A.P. 
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LE COMTE ORY 
Opera in two acts by Gioacchino Rossini. Libretto by Scribe and Delestre-Poirson. Produced 
by Carl Ebert. Scenery and costumes by Oliver Messel. Presented by the Glyndebourne Opera 
at the King’s Theatre, Edinburgh, August 23, 1954. 


Raimbaud - _ ; Sesto Bruscantini 
Alice... ; aa : Halinka de Tarczynska 
Ragonde > i ‘ , , Monica Sinclair 
The Count’s Tutor... ; Ian Wallace 
Count Ory ed - Juan Oncina 
Isolier ... ‘ne - m ; ‘ Fernanda Cadoni 
Countess Adele ‘nn ~_ wi a Sari Barabas 
A Friend to the Count ‘ Dermot Troy 


The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
The Glyndebourne Festival Chorus 
Conductor—Vittorio Gui 











EDINBURGH 
Le Comte Ory (August 23 and September 1) 

Ask any two people who heard Le Comte Ory at Edinburgh what they 
thought of it, and you will hear two widely different assessments. Rossini’s 
last comic opera is not an undebatable masterpiece like Verdi's Falstaff (or, 
I should be tempted to add, Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi). Nor has it, like 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia, all the obvious ingredients of broad and lasting popular 
success. It is a discreet and polished piece of music, in which the belligerent 
guffaws of Largo al factotum and La calunnia would seem shockingly out of 
place. The ensembles of Cosi fan tutte are not worked out with more loving 
care than the terzetto of the Countess, the Count, and the page Isolier shortly 
before the end of the opera; the first-act finale, for all its infectious Medi- 
terranean bounce of rhythm and its typically Rossinian cascade of scales and 
turns, remains under a firmer intellectual control than its counterpart in 
Il Barbiere, the second-act finale. The orchestration, almost as subtle and 
apposite as that of Falstaff, refrains from advertising itself; you are conscious 
first of the effect that has been produced, and then you try to think back to 
find out how it was done. Those who hoped for a brasher kind of musical 
humour were disappointed in Le Comte Ory; and so were those who hoped 
to discover a new batch of arias and set pieces comparable to those in // 
Barbiere and Cenerentola. On the other hand, those who are troubled by a 
want of discretion and self criticism in Rossini’s earlier works were delighted 
by the superlative craftsmanship of the later piece. 

I was unable, even at second hearing, to make up my mind which camp | 
belonged in, for although I admired Rossini’s superlative artifice, it seemed to 
me to sacrifice, at least half the time, some of his very lovable spontaneity. 
Then, too, I found a good deal of the music more successful as an end in 
itself than as an exposition of the particular libretto to which it is attached. 
Scribe’s contribution to the opera is a blown-up, patched-up affair, without 
enough wit, enough pointed characterization, or even enough incidents to fill 
anevening. The vaudeville on which it was based provided only the materials 
for the second act—Ory’s invasion of Countess Adéle’s castle disguised as 
the Mother Superior of a band of nuns (his men, of course). The first act, 
in which he pretends to be a hermit and is unmasked by his Tutor (who, for 
no visible reason, changes his attitude in the second act and takes part in the 
buffoonery) is really unnecessary, since both the essential device of disguise 
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and the miscarriage of the Count’s plans appear again in the second act. 
One seems to be seeing the same farce twice, with surface variations of action 
and with different music. And because much of the possible action has 
already been used up, the second act depends too much upon interminably 
repetitious drinking songs by the ribald nuns. As is always the case when a 
libretto is poor, the music just has to ripple on when the play does little or 
nothing to engender fresh and apposite ideas. 

Carl Ebert’s main intention, quite laudably, was to make the farce as funny 
as possible. The business he assigned to Juan Oncina, as the Count in his 
different disguises, was constantly amusing, and the tenor carried it off with 
sly gaiety; and the antic behaviour of the nuns, scurrying to hide their drink- 
ing-mugs when anyone appeared unexpectedly, kept the audience in a hulla- 
baloo of laughter. But there was so much going on from start to finish that 
I felt a trifle wearied by the extremities to which Mr Ebert evidently felt 
pushed. And the all-out slapstick tended to spoil the total effect. The formal 
stage designs and the use of space by no means represented Mr Ebert’s 
best abilities. 

The helter-skelter quality of the action often seemed at odds both with the 
score and with Oliver Messel’s infinitely sportive, but carefully measured, 
stage settings. Making his own comment upon the mish-mash of elements in 
a poorly unified work, Mr Messel combined the style of primitive painting 
—with perspective wrong and the sizes of things all out of scale (Sari Barabas 
was nearly as tall as the castle out of which she made her first appearance)— 
and flossy, floral, modern interior-decorators’ details. Like the score, the 
settings were wonderfully calculated in and of themselves. But Mr Ebert 
made no effort to project their special kind of humour in his music-hall 
treatment of the action. 

To this successful unsuccess the singers made contributions of varying 
quality. Mr Oncina surpassed all he had done with Glyndebourne before, 
singing easily and evenly, and tossing off C’s and C sharps as though they 
were a third lower. Miss Barabas’s voice sounded pretty, though of operetta 
rather than operatic calibre, and even when her tone spread or went off pitch 
it was possible to discern pleasant intentions in phrasing and colour. She 
also looked exceedingly lovely; and good looks, we have long known, seem 
to be more important to Glyndebourne than really superior singing. 

Fernanda Cadoni’s slight frame made the trouser-role of Isolier credible, 
and, apart from her way of letting a brief mouselike squeak take the place of 
a courageous B and her inability to provide any impressive volume of tone 
at any level, she sang dextrously. Monica Sinclair, however, sang better, 
as Adéle’s custodian, Ragonde. She combined a satisfying bulk of tone with 
gratifying style and flexibility. The two basses—Sesto Bruscantini and Ian 
Wallace—fioundered like fish out of water, seldom emitting a prepossessing 
phrase and, in general, behaving as though the French language stymied 
them altogether. They need not have let the French trip them up so badly, 
however; the ladies pronounced it no better, but succeeded better in pretend- 
ing that diction did not matter. Glyndebourne’s opera-in-the-original policy 
will always remain a sham until the management insists that its singers learn 
the rudiments of the languages they are called upon to use. 

The unsullied heroes of the occasion were Vittorio Gui and the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Mr Gui’s Rossini conducting remains a miracle: 
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The finale of ‘Le Comte Ory’ at Edinburgh Photo Scotsman 


how does he manage always to know, to a split hair, just the right tempo, 
just the right orchestral weight, just the right balance among voices and 
instruments in concerted passages? And by what mystical communion does 
he pass on to his orchestra (which played like a dream), and through them to 
his audience, both his love for the music and his conviction of its important 
stature—without ever seeming to plead its cause or to proselytize? Cc. 
Ariadne auf Naxos (August 26) 

After seeing the more straightforward Salzburg production of Ariadne, | 
became newly conscious of the unnecessary fripperies of the Ebert-Messel 
production and more disheartened than ever by the freezing rigidity of John 
Pritchard’s conducting (he seldom let the music warm up, and he robbed 
the singers of some of their most telling vocal moments). But in sum total 
the performance commanded admiration—which it certainly received from 
Festival visitors, who seemed to find it the most impressive production of the 
three—for the effectiveness with which the performers (and many features of 
Mr Ebert's direction) made their points. Miss Jurinac made the composer's 
music compelling and lovely; Lucine Amara’s voice sounded rich and beauti- 
ful, though she is not an Ariadne by temperament or vocal style; and Matti- 
wilda Dobbs sang and acted Zerbinetta with even more sparkle than before. 

Cc... 
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Cosi fan tutte (August 31) 

Magda Laszlo’s first Dorabella in this country and Richard Lewis's 
return to the role of Ferrando (Juan Oncina sang the part later in the Festival) 
were. the fresh elements in Glyndebourne’s Edinburgh resuscitation of 
Cosi fan tutte, which did not figure in the Sussex schedule this year. My 
only complaint with Miss Laszlo concerns the quality of her voice, which 
often blanches out, loses resonance, and sounds rasping. Her phrasing in 
solo passages was unexceptionable, and she delivered Dorabella’s two arias 
(the second one is often cut) with an artistry that would have made them 
memorable if only they had sounded nicer. She fitted delightfully into Carl 
Ebert’s stylized stage pictures, and rivalled Sena Jurinac’s Fiordiligi in grace 
and poise. 

Mr Lewis found the music hard going, now that he has turned to heavier 
parts. Part of the time he sang falsetto—even in places where it emasculated 
the music to do so—and part of the time he tried, without brilliant success, 
to make his full voice bounce over the Mozartean humps. He also seemed a 
bit vague about some of the stage direction, and it was amusing to see him 
putting bits of business into play after we had seen Geraint Evans do them. 

Miss Jurinac was, as before, choice in the ensembles and lighter moments, 
but somewhat beyond her depth in the bravura of Come scoglio. Alda Noni, 
in rougher voice than ever, remained an incomparably amusing, patricianly 
vulgar Despina. Mr Bruscantini was woolly-voiced. Vittorio Gui’s conduct- 
ing again revealed his gift for keeping things moving without cramping the 
singers. 

AIX-EN-PROVENCE 

Don Giovanni in Cassandre’s décor and Entfiihrung in Derain’s are both 
familiar Aix fare, but neither of them has been quite so well cast before 
as this year. M. Dussurget, artistic director of the Festival, had had the 
good idea of preparing a nearly-all-Italian Don Giovanni (July 17), so that 
the result was not simply an overlap with Glyndebourne and Salzburg, 
but something different—so different as to make one wonder for a moment 
whether in Austria and in Sussex we had not become used to seeing our 
Mozart over-pointed. For these Italians took the plot in their stride, so 
to speak. For example, Donna Elvira did not find it necessary to rush 
halfway across the stage when announcing E i/ mio marito ; two steps 
sufficed. And so on. 

The only non-Italian members of the cast were Heinz Rehfuss and André 
Vessiéres (Masetto). Rehfuss’s Don, Marcello Cortis’s Leporello and 
Rafael Arié’s Commendatore have all found favour at Aix before. The 
ladies were new. Rosetta Noli, no stranger but unfamiliar in Mozart, and 
Orietta Moscucci made a keen-toned, dramatic pair as Elvira and Anna. 
Renata Ferrari-Ongaro was a lively Zerlina. Nicola Monti, known as a 
smooth, flexible Rossini tenor, was cleverly cast as Ottavio. 

As Constanze in Entfiihrung (July 16) we had Teresa Stich Randall, in 
beautiful voice, and with a beautifully calm, heroic demeanour, but rather 
sluggish in point of rhythm. Nicolai Gedda sang a most musical Belmonte: 
when he can bring some charm and vivacity to his impersonations he will 
be a rewarding artist indeed. The comic pair were less successful : Michel 
Senechal, from Brussels, a prancing little Pedrillo with a very bad German 
accent, and Carmen Prietto, from Mexico, a Blonde who was in every sense 
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‘Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’ at Aix Photo Serge Lido 


all over the place. Rafael Arié’s Osmin was not fully rounded as a character. 
The producer, Jean-Pierre Grenier, must bear much of the blame, for over- 
animating his characters. Hans Rosbaud’s dull conducting, alas, still 
reduces our enjoyment in Aix’s Mozart presentations. AP. 


AUGSBURG 

The chief attraction of the Augsburg Summer Festival (which included 
Rigoletto with Erina Valli and Gianni Raimondi, and Aida and Forza with 
Mancini) was the revival of Wagner’s Rienzi (August 7). This opera was 
a stupendous success when it was first produced at Dresden, on August 20, 
1842, and continued to be so for some time: The Flying Dutchman, at 
Dresden too, dropped from the bill after three performances, and Rienzi 
had to be put on again to draw the full houses. One was very curious to 
see how it would work out on the stage today. In fact the enthusiasm at 
Augsburg was immense, and in an age which acclaims Verdi’s Nabucco 
and Lombardi, it was easy to see why. For, like Nabucco (which appeared 
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in the same year), Rienzi is an opera in the Meyerbeer manner, grand and 
heroic, with huge choruses, elevated emotions and majestic monologues—of 
which Rienzi’s Prayer is a familiar example. The effect is cumulative: one is 
swept forward from processions to parades, from battles to banquets, until 
one reaches the grand finale with the Capitol in flames. 

Hans Meissner, Generalintendant at Augsburg, devised a grandiose 
and impressive production. The performances are given amid the ruins 
of Roman fortifications on the edge of the city. The acoustic is quite extra- 
ordinarily good, better than that of some big opera houses, and the open air 
allowed of striking effects—notably an off-stage battle, with marches, chor- 
uses and fanfares, which took place in the distance while on-stage a chorus 
of Roman matrons prayed for victory. Ludwig Sievert had constructed 
an enormous fixed set, with much variety of level and locality. The brick 
walls at the back allowed of real flames, huge spectacular flames, for the 
climax. 

The solo singing (Anton John as a robust Rienzi, Elizabeth LO6w-Széky 
as Irene, Gerda Fried as Adriano) was not distinguished, but adequate 
—and simply to sustain the enormous title-role throughout the evening 
is in itself a feat. The performance was cut, of course, as it was in Dresden ; 
t :t fortunately some of Wagner’s tinkling ballet music was retained for our 

tertainment. Anton Mooser conducted an energetic reading ; brass 
playing could with advantage have been more exact. 

One would not wish to pretend that Rienzi is a ‘good’ opera ; but there 
was not a dull moment in its performance. A visit to Augsburg can 
conveniently be made while on the way to Munich or Salzburg ; and Rienzi 


is promised again for next year. 
A.P. 





“Die Zauberfléte” in Berlin 

We have received a long and friendly letter from Herr Friedrich Gotz, the 
Dramaturg of the Komische Oper in East Berlin, who expresses his concern at 
Horst Koegler’s account of the recent production of Die Zauberfléte (in the May 
OPERA). Koegler’s view still seems to us a tenable one, but we are very ready to 
print an argument on the other side; since Hr Friedrich’s letter is too long to repro- 
duce in full, we are printing a digest of it, in English: 

‘The Komische Oper, so far from resenting criticism, welcomes it—indeed those 
who collaborated in this production of Zauberfléte were well aware that some 
members of the profession would not care for it, and that in certain places they 
had not been able to achieve what they intended. But they prepared the production 
with a high appreciation of their artistic responsibility towards Mozart, Schikaneder 
and the audience. 

Hr Friedrich suggests that Koegler’s attitude to the work of the Komische Oper 

is influenced by its geographical situation, viz. east of the Brandenburger Tor, 
although West German artists regularly perform there and although, since its 
foundation in 1947, the Komische Oper has deliberately refused to allow the political 
separation of Germany to develop into a musical separation. 
_ The production of Zavborfléte did not cost as much as some West Berlin critics 
imagined. The scenic artist Rudolf Heinrich has a particular gift for devising décors 
that look, at first glance, much more sumptuous than they really are. And in the 
event the box office success of the production has shown the management that its 
money was wisely spent.’ 
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Toscanini and the Scala: 5 
by Claudio Sartori 


During Toscaninis seven years as chief conductor at the Metropolitan, he 
ended the virtual dictatorship of German conductors and technical staff, 
imposing his own interpretation of Wagnerian drama, popularizing the late 
Verdi operas (Otello and Falstaff), and offering operas of the contemporary 
Italian veristic school. Yet he was not satisfied with this, for all was not 
as he would have it. Rather than continue in so unsatisfactory a manner, 
he dropped everything and made his way back to Europe. In any case, 
he had never really settled in America. He had been something of a 
seasonal immigrant. No sooner did the Metropolitan close at the end 
of a season than he returned to Milan. If he had to reproach a singer 
(Farrar, for example), he would compare her to a member of the Scala 
chorus. It was symptomatic that during his stay in America he added 
to the Metropolitan repertory such operas that were being given at the 
time in Milan—Boris and Armide. Furthermore, in 1911, he took an im- 
portant step: he bought a house in Milan, in Via Durini, only a few paces 
from the Scala. But he did more for Milan. Whenever he could, whenever 
he was free from obligations in America, he offered his services. He 
always secretly wished that the public of Milan should not forget that they 
could have him if matters were different at the Scala—if the things that were 
so impossible in 1903, unworkable in 1908, and still unacceptable up to 1918 
could only be changed. 

On the occasion of the centenary of Verdi's birth, Toscanini 
re-entered the Scala, on October 12, 1913, to conduct the Requiem Mass 
(soloists: Cecilia Gagliardi, Virginia Guerrini, Aristodemo Giorgini and 
Nazzareno de Angelis), with an orchestra of 120 and a chorus of 300 drawn 
from the students of the city’s popular school of music, the members of the 
city’s three choral societies, ‘Verdi,’ ‘Bellini’ and ‘Donizetti,’ the Scala 
chorus, and a group of amateur ladies whose names were listed on the 
theatre biils. 

In his own way, he took part in the first world war conducting concerts 
behind the lines, and a band at Monte Santo. In Milan he conducted a 
concert in the Arena, on July 25, 1915, which ended with the patriotic 
hymns of Garibaldi and Mameli, conducted facing the audience which 
joined in with the chorus. Then, from September 18 to November 28, 
at the Teatro dal Verme—the very same theatre which had witnessed his 
first successes in Milan far back in 1888—he organized a Grand Charity 
Season of Opera. With him was the chorus-master Vittore Veneziani, who 
later was to enter the Scala with Toscanini, never to leave it right up to the 
present day. During the first twenty days, Toscanini prepared five operas, 
and during the whole season he staged Giordano’s Madame Sans Géne; 
Pagliacci; Il Segreto di Susanna; Traviata; Tosca; Un Ballo in Maschera 
and Falstaff. On Sunday, October 17, he conducted three different 
performances: Traviata; Madame Sans Géne and Tosca. Taking part were 
many of the greatest singers of the time: Riccardo Stracciari; Claudia 
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Alessandro Bonci; Ester Mazzoleni; Giacomo 
Rimini; Tito Schipa; Virginia Guerrini and Enrico Caruso, the loyal 


Muzio; Rosina Storchio; 


Despite public protest he refused an 


collaborator of his American days. 
this was his 


encore of Escherzo od é follia, from Un Ballo in Maschera 
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ERNESTO BADINI 
(Ford) in “ Falsiaff,, 


Stabile and Badini in ‘Falstaff’ 


revenge on 1903 ! Gross receipts for this season amounted to 369 thousand 
lire, and he handed over to charity 211 thousand net. 
In the meantime, the war was drawing to an end, and matters at the 
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Scala were rapidly worsening. The theatre was closed during 1917, after 
an attempt by Uberto Visconti to couple the Scala with the Colon, an attempt 
which failed through general indignation. In 1918, a co-operative society 
was formed among orchestral players, singers and members of the public 
to administer the theatre. Toscanini adhered to this initiative and his 
name appeared on the bills beside those of Mascheroni and Serafin. But 
the season closed after only three operas, and Toscanini did not conduct. 
Once more the theatre was silent, finally silent, and Toscanini was still 
awaiting his time, which he felt to be ever nearer. Meanwhile, on June 14, 
1919, he conducted a concert for the People’s University at the Milan 
Conservatoire, in which, as well as the Prelude and Good Friday Music 
from Parsifal, he included Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. This was a 
direct challenge to the silent Scala. Writing in Perseveranza, Nappi declared 
that this was a new edition of the performance in the same city 17 years 
before. Toscanini had demanded 15 days to prepare the chorus, and 
8 orchestral rehearsals. Among the soloists we find the name of Toti 
dal Monte—this was her first encounter with the maestro. The performance 
was a triumphant success throughout. 

Eventually the great moment arrived—the reconciliation between Tosca- 
niniand the Scala, or rather the unconditional surrender of the theatre into 
the hands of the conductor. The mayor of Milan took the initiative in coming 
to terms. The maestro declared himself ready to return to the Scala provided 
that a new administrative organization were set up to safeguard the theatre’s 
future, and the entire plant modernized. Artistic direction, starting with the 
reorganization of the orchestra, was to be in his hands entirely. 

Caldara and Toscanini first of all established the basis of an independent 
life for the theatre by creating the Ente Autonomo del Teatro alla Scala, to 
which complete possession of the theatre was assured, including the boxes 
(which were to be bought out over a period of nine years from their owners). 
The municipal authorities agreed to allow the Ente an annual grant of 
350,000 lire. Further, it was decreed that a levy of 2 per cent., payable to the 
Ente, was to be made on all receipts at other theatres and entertainments in 
the city. In this way the future of the Scala was assured by a contribution 
which would vary with the variations in money value. : 

Once he had obtained a financial stability, Toscanini set out to obtain an 
artistic one. It was essential to build up a solid framework which could 
guarantee technical efficiency. The stage was widened, store rooms were 
built, and the roof was raised by seven metres. The apron-stage was elimina- 
ted and in its place a movable platform was built for the orchestra. The 
auditorium, although preserved intact so as not to blemish its perfect 
acoustics, gained extra seating capacity. Lighting and stage equipment 
were brought up to date. Having put the work of reconstruction in hand, 
Toscanini went on to organize the chorus, ballet and orchestra. The ballet 
school was re-opened under the direction of Olga Preobrajensky, succeeded 
later by Nicola Guerra, Angelina Gini, and, finally, Emilio Cecchetti from 
1925 to 1928. A chorus of 70 men and 50 women was established, which 
could at any time be enlarged by 70 amateur singers from the ‘Choral Academy 
of the Teatro alla Scala’ and by 24 choir boys; the whole was placed under 
the direction of Vittore Veneziani. A stage band of 32 players was formed. 
Finally, Toscanini set about the formation of the permanent orchestra of the 
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theatre, which eventually numbered 16 first violins (leader Gino Nastrucci), 
16 second violins, 12 violas, 10 cellos, 9 doublebasses, 2 harps, 4 flutes, 
4 oboes, 4 clarinets, 4 bassoons, 5 horns, 4 trumpets, 5 trombones and 
5 percussion players. The Orchestra Stabile della Scala was built up by its 
conductor after individual selection of both musicians and instruments, and 
the result was a marvel of perfect balance between the various sections, and 
of stupendous smoothness of texture within each section itself. 

With this marvellous instrument at his command, Toscanini set out on a 
practice tour of Italy and the world, while work was continued at the theatre. 
In Italy he conducted 32 concerts in 30 days; he went on to conduct 68 in 
77 days in America and then again in Italy 36 more in 58 days. Such close 
contact between conductor and orchestra was soon to mould the perfect 
understanding and response, the affections and habits which were to be the 
orchestra’s highest quality and pride during Toscanini’s dictatorship. A 
somewhat curious dictatorship, it must be confessed, for the maestro had 
assumed full responsibility for the artistic direction of the theatre without 
any kind of written contract. When, during the first period of administration, 
the Ente offered him a considerable sum in part-payment for his work, he 
accepted, after much deliberation, only on condition that he should be allowed 
to turn it over, anonymously, as a gift to the Ente itself. In the list of bene- 
factors in the theatre foyer one may read: N. N.—L.100.000 (Anon.—100,000 
lire). Toscanini was working for art’s sake alone. 

The maestro could now devote himself to achieving his greatest ambition, 
a sound repertory. Since his first advent at the Scala, back in 1898, he had 
been reproached for the length of time taken and the difficulties made over 
the preparation of operas. He had tried to hasten matters by preparing at 
least the first two productions simultaneously: in 1899 Siegfried and Otello 
were given on subsequent days; in 1900 Bohéme and Tristan within three days 
of each other. But these were temporary measures. An effective and lasting 
solution could be found only in the organization of a repertory theatre. 

This was his greatest achievement when he took over in 1920. From the 
first season under his dictatorial administration he began to turn the Scala 
into such a theatre. Now it was possible to alternate rapidly operas which 
had been previously prepared, and at the same time to study new operas for 
the repertory, renewing it continuously without any delay in the sequence of 
performances. Productions were elastic and permitted constant revision. 
Revivals from year to year were fundamentally the same, but with perfected 
details that made each revival a premiére. 

Toscanini was not alone in his work. He had some exceptional collabora- 
tors: Angelo Scandiani, the administrative director who had been an excellent 
baritone in excerpts from Parsifal conducted by Toscanini in a concert in 
1903; the secretary Anita Colombo, was took Scandiani’s place at his death 
in 1930; the stage manager, Luigi Sapelli (Caramba); the producer, Gio- 
vacchino Forzano; chief engineer, Giovanni Ansaldo; designers, Rovescalli, 
Rota, Marchioro, Grandi, Santoni and Labd; and, on the musical staff 
people such as Veneziani, Panizza, Gui, Lucon, Calusio, Votto, Ghione and 
Santini. What he needed now was a team of first-class singers. Toscanini 
created his own interpreters. They were moulded by him one by one, and 
were formed into the company of great singers which was to become, even 
after Toscanini’s departure, the glory of the Scala. 
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All was ready. The Scala could at last re-open its doors to the public. 
The re-opening took place triumphantly on the evening of December 26, 
1921, with Toscanini’s first and truly memorable Falstaff. The parts were 
taken as follows: Mariano Stabile (Falstaff), Ernesto Badini (Ford), Alessio 
de Paolis (Fenton), Francesco Dominici (Caius), Giuseppe Nessi (Bardolfo), 
Gaudio Mansueto (Pistola), Linda Canetti (Mistress Ford), Nera Marmora 
(Nannetta), Elvira Casazza (Quickly), Mita Vasari (Meg). 

According to contemporary press it was a triumph; some went so far as to 
say that the success was even greater than that of the opera’s first performance 
in 1893. In any case, it was the beginning of anewera. (to be continued) 


News 
Great Britain 


From October 4 to 16 the Sadler's Wells company will visit Manchester and 
Birmingham, and the theatre will be occupied by the English Opera Group who 
will be giving the first performances in this country of The Turn of the Screw, 
following the Venice premiére, with Joan Cross, Jennifer Vyvyan, Arda Mandikian, 
Peter Pears; the first London performances of Berkeley’s A Dinner Engagement 
and Oldham’s Love in a Village; and revivals of The Rape of Lucretia with 
Martha Lipton, and The Beggar’s Opera with James Johnston as Macheath, Majorie 
Thomas as Polly and Rose Hill as Lucy; there will be new scenery for this last 
work by Peter Snow and the production will be by Michael Langham. 


Carl Rosa Company. As reported in the August operA, the Carl Rosa’s autumn 
tour opened on August 23 at the Theatre Royal, Norwich. The tour will last 
for sixteen weeks and the repertory includes a new production of Don Giovanni, 
heard for the first time in Bradford. Tannhduser returns to the repertory, sung 
by Frank Sale, Ruth Packer (Elisabeth), Krystyna Granowska (Venus), Redvers 
Lleweliyn and Stanislav Pieczora. Gwen Catley will be heard as Gilda, and Marina 
de Gabarain in a few special performances of Carmen. Principal singers, in addition 
to those already mentioned, include Una Hale, Estelle Valery, Pauline Allen, 
Odette Ansell, Alice Gange, Julia Boutell, Mona Ross; Charles Craig, John Myrodin, 
George Chitty, William Aitken, Arthur Copley, Arthur Wallington, Joseph Satar- 
iano, John Heddle Nash, David Allen, Frederick Wood, Richard Golding and 
Ernest Thomas. The conductors are Arthur Hammond and Maurits Sillem; the 
producer is Hamish Wilson, and the artistic direction is in the hands of Mrs 
H. B. Phillips. 


Stoll Theatre. Honegger’s Joan of Arc at the Stake, with Ingrid Bergman in the 
title role and directed by Rossellini, will open on October 20 for a limited season of 
three and a half weeks. The work will be conducted by Leighton Lucas. The rest 
of the cast has not been announced at the time of going to press. 


The Libera Danielis Opera Society will give performances of Lucia di Lammermoor 
at the Ilford Town Hall on November 10 to 13. These will be the first performances 
of this work in the London area since the two Covent Garden performances in 1925 
with Toti dal Monte. The role of Lucia will be sung by Lucille Graham, and that of 
Edgardo by Bryahan Powell. The production will be by Libera Danielis and the 
conductor will be Eric Sawyer. 


The Philopera Opera, London, who plan to produce Boieldieu’s La Dame Blanche 
next spring, invite applications for solo and chorus parts. Rehearsals are held on 
Mondays, at the North London Literary Institute in the Marylebone Road. Applica- 
ions to the Secretary, F. Manton, 13 The Avenue, Orpington, Kent. 
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America 


The five-week summer season at Cincinnati, which is held in the city’s Zoo, opened 
on June 26 with Lucia, with Roberta Peters in the title-role. Miss Peters returned 
at the end of the season to sing Elisir, with Baccaloni as Dulcamara. Other operas 
given were Traviata, Tosca, Andrea Chenier, Rigoletto, Ballo, Carmen, Bohéme, 
Bartered Bride, Faust, Barbiere, Aida and Butterfly. Artists included Dorothy 
Kirsten (Tosca), Herva Nelli (Maddalena, Amelia, Aida), Dolores Wilson (Gilda, 
Rosina), Brenda Lewis (Carmen), Jarmila Novotna (Mafenka), Lucia Evangelista 
(Violetta, Mimi), Tomika Kanazawa (Butterfly), Dorothy Warenskjold (Marguérite): 
David Poleri (Alfredo, Duke of Mantua), Conley (Cavaradossi, Faust), Kullman 
(Don José), Jan Peerce (Riccardo, Rodolfo), John Brownlee (Marcello) and Frank 
Guarrera (Germont, Rigoletto, Escamillo, Figaro). 


Australia 


Wolfgang Wagner writes from Sydney : 

To commemorate the royal visit early this year, a fund under the title ‘Australian 
Elizatethan Theatre Trust’ has been established with Dr H. C. Coombs, Governor 
of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, as chairman. The working capital of the 
fund has been fixed with £100,000 of which approximately £75,000 has already been 
subscribed by business firms and private donors. The money will be used to pro- 
mote and develop opera, drama, and ballet in Australia. One of the first actions in 
this direction was a suggestion for a merger of Australia’s two professional opera 
companies in Melbourne and Sydney. Both groups are in a very precarious finan- 
cial position ; the Trust has offered monetary help if they pool their existing resources 
(singers, chorus, décor, etc.) and undertake to perform as an amalgamated opera 
company on an Australia-wide basis. Preliminary negotiations with the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission have resulted in a promise on the Commission’s part 
to investigate the possibility of providing the six symphony orchestras in the state 
capitals free of charge. An opera company which did not pay for its orchestra could, 
it is felt, operate without loss, This form of subsidy would, according to estimates, 
amount to about £50,000. There is every indication that the negotiations will be 
successfully completed within the next few months. The new joint enterprise, 
however, cannot start to function until the end of 1955, mainly because the ABC 
orchestras are fully committed until that date. 

During the 1954 seasons both groups incurred heavy losses. Melbourne staged 
Tales of Hoffmann, Hansel and Gretel, Amahl and the Night Visitors, Traviata, Consul, 
Butterfly, and the Australian premiére of Albert Herring. In the last opera Max 
Worthley scored an outstanding success in the title role ; it will be remembered that 
he sang this part with the English Opera Group in 1951. 

Sydney’s repertory included Trovatore, Seraglio, Tabarro and Gianni Schicchi, 
Bohéme, Barbiere and Faust. With the main parts in the hands of Ronald Dowd, 
Neil Easton, Alan Light, Frank Lisle, Gladys Mawson, Tais Taras, and Betty 
Prentice, all experienced opera singers, the vocal standard was generally quite 
acceptable, but production and décors left much to be desired. Eugene Goossens 
conducted a musically well-integrated performance of Faust ; the other operas were 
directed by Dimo Galiungi and a promising young conductor from New Zealand, 
Vienna-born Georg Tintner. 

Sydney Opera Group, a newly formed company devoted solely to the production 
of small-scale opera, started its public activities with Menotti’s double-bill The 
Telephone and The Medium. With George Humphrey, a noted Sydney musician and 
founder of the Group, as conductor and Alan Seymour as producer, a cast of young 

singers succeeded in presenting spirited and remarkably well realized performances. 


Austria 


The rebuilt Vienna Staatsoper will be opened on November 5,1955, and the opening 
celebrations will last until November 30. The Administration of the Staatsoper is 
prepared to accept, prior to the public sale of tickets, preliminary bookings by letter. 
Applications for a booking form should be addressed to the Bundestheaterver- 
waltung, Reitschulgasse 2, Vienna I. 
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© 
Belgium 
Three performances of Tristan und Isolde are announced at the Théitre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, for December 1, 3 and 5. These will be given by the complete 
Bayreuth Festival ensemble, in the current Bay reuth settings. Prices are from 100 


to 600 Belgian francs. 
Eire 


The fourth Wexford Festival is scheduled to take place between October 31 and 
November 7. This year’s operatic contribution will be four performances of 
Bellini’s La Sonnambula with Marilyn Cotlow, Nicola Monti, and Franco Calabrese. 
Bryan Balkwill is the conductor and Peter Ebert the producer. The settings have 
been designed by Joseph Carl. Two operatic films will be shown, Le Nozze di 
Figaro with Lemnitz, Berger, Ahlersmeyer and Domgraf-Fassbaender and The 
Merry Wives of Windsor with Rita Streich, Martha Médl, Hans Kramer and Herbert 


Brauer. 


Germany 

Plans for the 1954-5 season at Augsburg include new productions of Wozzeck, 
Die Witwe von Ephesus (Hermann Reutter), L’ Histoire du Soldat, Carmina Burana, 
Kénigskinder, Colombus (Egk), and several repertory operas. Freischiitz, Wild- 
schiitz, Tiefland and Egk’s Die Zaubergeige are among the operas to be revived. 

The Stadtische Oper, Berlin, opened its 1954-5 season on August 15 with a per- 
formance of Rigoletto. Repertory performances followed until the beginning of the 
Berlin Festival, which included The Ring, and Carl Ebert’s first new production, 
Nabucco with Christel Goltz, Marko Rothmiiller and Arnold van Mill. The con- 
ductor was Arthur Rother. The Berlin Staatsoper began its new season on August 21 
with a performance of Fidelio conducted by Johannes Schiller, with Irmgard Klein 
and Erich Witte. The Komische Oper began its season on September | with a new 
production of Eine Nacht in Venedig, conducted by Zallinger and produced by 
Felsenstein. Richard Strauss’s Die Schweigsame Frau will be mounted during the 

course of the season. 

The new season at Cologne will include Matrimonio Segreto, Incoronazione di 
Poppea, Die Liebe der Danae, The Cunning Little Vixen (Janatek), Oedipus Rex and 
Carmina Burana in a double-bill, Peragallo’s La Gita in Campagna and either Dantons 
Tod or Der Prozess of Einem. 

Plans for the new season at Frankfurt include new productions of Zauerfléte, 
Fidelio, Hansel und Gretel, Rosenkavalier, Simon Boccanegra, Alceste, Don Pasquale, 
Contes d’ Hoffmann, Zigeunerbaron and Rolf Liebermann’s Penelope. Georg Solti 
continues as Generalmusikdirektor, and the company includes Aga Joesten, Colette 
Lorand, Traute Richter, Anny Schlemm, Ros! Zapf ; Theo Adam, Bernd Aldenhoff, 
Heinrich Bensing, Kurt BOhme, Wilhelm Ernest, Rudolf Gonzar, Otto von Rohr, 
Jean Stern and Willi Wolff. 

The Stidtische Theater, Mainz (Generalmusikdirektor Karl Maria Zwissler), 
announces six new productions for its 1954-5 season : Figaro, Freischiitz, Wild- 
schiitz, Palestrina, Rosenkavalier and Trovatore. 

The new season at the Munich Opera will include eight new productions at the 
Prirzregententheater : Louise, Die Zaubergeige (Egk), Julius Caesar, (Handel), 
Orpheus (Orff-Monteverdi), Trionfo di Afrodite (Orff), Ariadne auf Naxos, Simon 
Boccanegra and Lohengrin. At the Theater am Gartnerplatz, there will be four new 
productions : Fra Diavolo, Martha, Undine and Postillon de Lonjumeau (Adam). 

The Nuremberg season will include new productions of Don Giovanni, Freischiitz, 
Elisir d’ Amore, Contes d’ Hoffmann, Aida, Siegfried, Hansel und Gretel, Die Zauber- 
geige, Jeanne d’Arc au Biicher, Schaubuden Komédie (Wimbergen), Das Bad auf der 
Tenne (Schroder). 

New productions for the season at Oldenburg include Jenufa, Macbeth, Daphne 
(Strauss), Schneider Wiebbel (Lothar), Der Mond (Orff), Rake’s Progress, and 
Rodelinda (Handel). 

The Rostock Volkstheater announces for the 1954-5 season The Ring, Cosi, Apollo 
et Hyacinthus (Mozart, K.38), Barbier von Bagdad, Rosenkavalier, Boris, Macbeth, 
Carmen, Wat Tyler (Alan Bush), Vom Fischer und syner Fru (Othmar Schoeck), 

Die Kluge (Orff) and Jolanthe (Tchaikovsky). 
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The Wiesbaden season will include Gluck’s Orfeo, Zauberfléte, Undine, Rigoletto, 
Siegfried, The Jacobins (Dvorak), Elektra, La Vedova Scaltra (Wolf-Ferrari), Julietta 
(Martinu), Matrimonio Segreto, Si j’etais Roi (Adam), The Gondoliers (Sullivan), and 
the world-premiére of Vogt’s Die Stadt hinter dem Strom. 

Plans at the Stadttheater, Zittau, include performances of Walkiire, Oberon, 
Tiefland (d’ Albert), Les Deux Journées (Cherubini) and Amelia al Ballo (Menotti). 
At Zwickau Lustigen Weiber, Walkiire, Boris, Halka (Moniuszko) and Jenufa will be 
performed. 


Italy 


Milan. The usual summer season at the Teatro Nuovo has introduced to the 
public several new young artists. The operas heard included Traviata, Butterfly, 
Rigoletto, Bohéme, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Il Volto della Vergine (Camussi), 
La Caccia Infernale (Guido Ragni) and / Viandanti (Allegra). The conductors for 
the season were Mario Cordone, Corrado Benvenuti, Alfredo Strano, Tomaso 
Benintende, Mario Terni and Antonio Narducci. _Livio Luzzato and Giuseppe 
Marchioro were the producers. 

It is said the 1954-5 season at the Scala will open with a performance of Norma 
conducted by de Sabata, now restored to health, with Maria Callas in the title role. 
A revival of Mascagni’s /sabeau is promised during the course of the season. 

The summer season at Ancona included performances of Forza with Caterina 
Mancini, Miriam Pirazzini, Gigli, Romano Roma, Giorgio Tozzi and Saturno 
Meletti, conductor de Fabritiis, and Andrea Chenier with Caniglia, Umberto 
Borso, Manca Serra and Passarotti, conductor Giuseppe Morelli. 

At Pesaro special performances of / Cavalieri di Ekebu were given in commemora- 
tion of Zandonai. Rina Malatrasi, Maria Benedetti, Mirto Picchi, Anslemo 
Colzani, Antonio Cassinelli and Vito Susca were the singers, and Capuana the 
conductor. 

The 1954 Siena Festival opened on September 14 with performances of Cherubini’s 
Pigmaline and Il Crescendo, given by the Cadetti della Scala conducted by Ennio 
Gerelli. On September 21 and 22 performances of Puccini’s Le Vi/li and Catalani’s 
La Falce were given. A report will be published next month. 

At Venice the Conservatorio Benedetto Marcello, directed by Renato Fasano, 
revived Goldoni’s and Galuppi’s // Filosofo di Campagna, first performed in the 
Teatro S. Samuele in 1754. Wolf-Ferrari’s shortened and heavily-edited recension of 
1907 was used. Claudio Sartori reports that the singers, led by Italo Tajo, were 
excellent, the production and décors less so. On the Isola S. Giorgio the new 
Teatro Verde built by Count Vittorio Cini in memory of his son opened with a 
performance of Mortari’s Resurrezione e Vita, produced by Massine and conducted 
by Gianandrea Gavazzeni. The sincerity of this spectacle was found deeply 
affecting. ‘The second performance was Marcello’s Arianna, in an oratorio- 
recension by Riccardo Nielsen. Antonietta Stella, Lina Corsi, Nicola Filacuridi, 
Giuseppe Modesti and Melchiorre Luise took part. The conductor was Piero 
Caliterna. 

The opera season of Radio Italiana (RAI) opened with a performance of Don Carlo 
sung by Antonietta Stella, Oralia Dominguez, Mirto Picchi, Enzo Mascherini, 
Cesare Siepi and Marco Stefanoni; conductor Mario Rossi. There have been 
broadcasts of Turandot with Grob-Prandl, Carteri, Kenneth Neate; Fedora with 
Pia Tassinari, Tagliavini, Meletti, conductor de Fabritiis; Guglielmo Tell with 
Anna Maria Rovere, Silveri, Filippeschi, Arié, conductor Sanzogno; Un Ballo in 
Maschera with Rovere, Antonietta Pastori, Lucia Danielli, Tagliavini, Tagliabue, 
conductor Previtali and Chi dell’altrui si veste presto si spoglia (Cimarosa} with 
Giuseppina Arnaldi, Fernanda Cadoni, Francesco Albanese, Sesto Bruscantini 
and Carmelo Maugeri, conductor Alfredo Simonetto. Other works to be heard 
during this radio season, which continues until the New Year, include three operas 
by Monteverdi, all in Malipiero’s realizations, Orfeo, L’ Incoronazione di Poppea and 
Il Ritorno di Ulisse; Glinka’s Life of the Tzar and Rimsky-Korsakov’s /van the 
Terrible; Mascagni’s Silvano, Catalani’s Loreley, Pizzetti’s Fedra, Strawinsky’s 
Mavra and Le Rossignol, Wozzeck and a number of the more popular repertory 
operas. 
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South Africa 


David Shepherd sends the following report from South Africa: 

The Johannesburg Municipal Opera Company, which flourished during the 
period when John Connell was City Musical Director, must be counted one of 
the most ambitious experiments in municipal music within the British Common- 
wealth. A three-months opera season was held annually in the city during which 
eight or more operas were given: popular Verdi and Puccini operas as basic 
repertoire, but also Mozart, Wagner, Strauss (Salome and Rosenkavalier), Mus- 
sorgsky (Boris) and the later Verdi. Frequently outstanding singers were imported 
from Europe for principal roles. The chorus, of course, was local and the Johannes- 
burg City Orchestra, with its own and guest conductors, combined to make possible 
this enterprising achievement in municipal entertainment. In co-operation with 
African Theatres, the Johannesburg Opera played for monthly periods in Cape Town 
and Durban, and also visited the smaller centres. 

A year or so ago the Johannesburg City Council decided in its wisdom to 
liquidate the post of Musical Director. 

No one pretends that the standard of the Connell opera company was entirely 
satisfactory: without it, however, music-lovers here must rely on an occasional 
visit from an overseas company to provide them with professional opera, and 
this happens about once in every five years. No South African can now practice 
the profession of opera singer in his own country. 

This sad state of affairs was forcibly brought home to us when the first two 
graduates from the Cape Town University Opera School had of necessity to go 
overseas, both making their way in English opera with considerable rapidity. Nellie 
du Toit played principal roles in Figaro, Cosi and Cenerentola with the British Arts 
Council Opera Group on an eighteen-week tour of Scotland and England, and Noreen 
Berry, after a successful debut on television in the Chisholm-O’Neill monodrama, 
Dark Sonnet, was engaged at Glyndebourne: she also appeared as the Witch in 
Rusalka at the Royal Festival Hall under Kubelik. 

Attending the latest productions of the Capetown University Opera the other 
day, I was struck by the very high singing and acting ability of several of the 
students, from which it appears likely that more young South Africans will shortly 
invade overseas opera, with the possibility of enriching English theatrical life, 
when they should really be laying the foundation of operatic tradition in their 
own country. 

As the problem can only be tackled by a State-subsidized organization, it is 
time that our own South African National Theatre—with four flourishing drama 
groups constantly on tour—added opera to its activities. 

Desirée Talbot took principal roles in Puccini’s Tabarro and in the enchanting 
Amahl of Menotti. Her excellent characterizations of such widely different types 
as the faithless wife and the harassed mother proved that Miss Talbot has a 
decided talent for the stage. Another outstanding performance was the beautifully 
shaded and moving Amahl of Rosemary Strugnell—a brilliant stage début. As 
usual, Fiasconaro (as Michele in Tabarro) was first-rate. His production of 
Amahl showed imagination, and had the stamp of authenticity. 

Towards the end of the last University term, this young and vigorous opera 
unit gave the first production of Erik Chisholm’s Inland Woman. Based on a story 
of Mary Lavin, the composer himself has fashioned the libretto, which has obvious 
affinity with Synge’s Riders to the Sea. Although somewhat lacking in action, 
this one-hour opera made a powerful emotional impact on the audience, a quality 
fully brought out by the excellent quartet of principals, Noreen Berry, Desirée 
Talbot, Ernest Dennis and Gregorio Fiasconaro. The Inland Woman was composed 
several years before Dark Sonnet, and is the last work of Chisholm’s written 
in his Celtic idiom. Although the three parts of his opera Murder in Three Keys 
were composed in South Africa, only one section of the triptytch—Dark Sonnet— 
has as yet been heard here. Advertised as ‘three operas of suspense and terror, 
intended to be performed together,’ Murder in Three Keys is being presented this 
summer by Punch Opera, an enterprising opera group in New York. 
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At the Cape Town performances The Inland Woman was preceded by a produztioa 
of Martinu’s Comedy on the Bridge, which neither amused nor interested the 
audience. During the first week of September, the same company performed 
Bartok’s Duke Bluebeard’s Castle as part of the University Students Arts Festival. 


South America 


J. B. Cebreiro sends the following report from Buenos Aires: 

The last Norma that was heard at the Teatro Colon was in 1949 with Callas, 
Barbieri and Rossi-Lemeni, conducted by Serafin. This year’s performances hardly 
approached the standard of five years ago. With the exception of Stignani’s superb 
Adalgisa there was little to arouse our enthusiasm. Dorothy Dow may be 
a good singer in other roles, but her voice is not flexible enough for Norma, nor is 
it really large enough for a house the size of the Colon. Marcos Cunas was a routine 
Pollione and Juan Zanin a small-scale Oroveso. Ferrucio Calusio conducted and 
Carlo Piccinato produced. 

Alceste with Delia Rigal in the title role was the second offering of the season. 
Rigal’s voice has now become rather strident, but she sang well in the second 
act. Raoul Jobin was a fine Adméte, and Jacques Jansen a stylish if lightweight 
High Priest. Ettore Pannizza conducted and Otto Erhardt produced. 

Cavalleria Rusticana and Amelia al Ballo (Menotti) were given in a double bill. 
The Mascagni opera received a poor performance with Stignani as Santuzza, 
Lagares as Turiddu and Cittanti as Alfio. The Menotti work was well received with 
Helena Arizmendi as Amelia and Renato Cesari as the husband. Renato Zamboni 
conducted both works. 

Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia, which was receiving its first performance in South 
America, was sung in French. It was given a mixed reception by public and critics. 
Ruzena Horakova sang the title role, Jaques Jansen was Tarquinius and Felipo 
Romito, Collatinus. The rest of the cast included Mafalda Rinaldi, Nilda Hofman, 
Isable Casey, Angelo Mattiello and Marcos Cubas. Robert Kinsky was the con- 
ductor and Erhardt the producer. 

Tosca was given with Delia Rigal, Giuseppe Campora and Giuseppe Taddei in 
the leading roles and Otello with Pili Martorel, Carlos Guichandut and Taddei; 
Panizza conducted. The revival of Mefistofele was well conducted by Alberto 
Erede, and Campora sang Faust with style and displayed a real line in his singing. 
Jerome Hines sang the title part, Mafalda Rinaldi was Margherita and Haydee de 
Rosa, Elena. 

The season at the Teatro Municipal, Rio de Janeiro, includes performances of 
Ernani, Simon Boccanegra, La Forza del Destino, Aida, Otello, Mefistofele, Manon 
Lescaut, Tosca, Gianni Schicchi, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Zaza, Lo Schiavo 
(Gomez), Guarany (Gomez), Cecilia (Refice), Mignon, Manon, Thais, L’Aiglon 
(Honegger-Ibert), Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Meistersinger, Salome, Verkaufte 
Braut. Artists engaged include Constantina Araujo, Antonietta Stella, Giulietta 
Simionato, Renata Tebaldi, Mario del Monaco, Giuseppe di Stefano, Gino Penno, 
José Soler, Enzo Mascherini, Paolo Silveri, Giuseppe Taddei, Giuseppe Modesti, 
Giulio Neri, for the Italian repertory; Geori Boué, Giselle Desmoutier, Marthe 
Serres, Roger Bourdin, René Desayes, Georges Vaillant for the French works: 
and Valerie Bak, Inge Borkh, August Gs:hwend, Walter Hagner, Hildegard 
Hillebrecht, Heinz Imdahl, Karl Kamann, Peter Markworth, August Seider, 
Arnold van Mill, and Alexander Welitsch for the German operas. The conductors 
are Hugo Balzer, André Cluytens, Oliviero de Fabritiis, Edoardo de Guarnieri and 
Licinio Refice. 


Spain 

A short operatic festival was organized in Bilbao at the end of August by the 
‘Friends of Opera of Bilbao.” The season included Aida, Bohéme, Carmen, Faust, 
Norma and Rigoletto. Artists were Rosetta Noli, Maria Pedrini, Giulietta 
Simionato, Umberto Borso, Gianni Poggi, Roberto Turrini, Rolando Panerai, 
Aldo Protti, Giuseppe Modesti, Mario Petri, Christiano Dallamangas, Angele 
Mercuriali. The conductor was Mario Parenti. 
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‘Salome’ at the Zurich Festival 


Switzerland 


René Klopfenstein reports that the last novelty of the season at Basle was a new 
version of Willi Burkhard’s Die Schwarze Spinne. The work is based on the novel 
of the same name by the Swiss writer Jeremias Gotthelf, and has also furnished 
the libretto for Sutermeister’s opera of the same name (the story was briefly sketched 
by John Amis in the June opeERA, page 371). Only the choral Passages show 
Burkhard at his best, and the sombre music of the very rare lyrical sections for the 
soloists do not add up to make the work a success. Paul Sacher was the conductor, 
Wolf-Dieter Ludwig the producer, and Perrottet von Laban the designer. 

Marchel Sénéchaud writes that three very successful performances of The Rape 
of Lucretia were given, in English, at the Théatre de la Cour Saint-Pierre, Geneva, 
under the musical direction of Jacques Horneffer. Peter Pears, Arda Mandikian, 
James Loomis and Frederick Fuller were the leading artists. 

At Berne the 1953-4 season closed with a production of Der Rosenkavalier 
conducted by Niklaus Aeschbacher with Ludwig Weber as Ochs, Gerty Wiessner 
as the Marschallin, Melanie Geissler as Oktavian and Marilyn Tyler as Sophie. 

The Zurich Festival this year was entirely devoted to Richard Strauss. This 
caused a great deal of criticism in Switzerland, continues M. Sénéchaud, and it 
was disappointing that the only contemporary opera during the festival was given 
on the radio: Karl Amadeus Hartmann’s Simplicius Simplicissimus Jugend. 

Salome, conducted by Otto Ackermann and produced by Georg Hartmann, 
introduced a new protagonist in the person of Paula Brivkalne, whose looks, voice 
and acting were all equally successful. Rosenkavalier was conducted by Knapperts- 
busch and produced by Karl Schmid-Bloss, with Annelies Kupper as the Marschallin, 
Lisa della Casa as Oktavian, Elfride Trétschel as Sophie and Josef Greindl as 
Ochs. Die Frau ohne Schatten was given by members of the Zurich company. lt 
was well conducted by Hans Rosbaud and produced by Zimmermann; the cast 
included Franz Lechleitner, Hildegard Hillebrecht, Grace Hoffman, Willy Heyer 
and Elsa Matheis. The performance of Capriccio was a disappointing one; Lisa 
della Casa as the Countess was not in good voice, while the rest of the cast (Max 
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Lichtegg, Willy Ferenz, Willy Heyer and Herta Tépper) were not up to Festival 
standard. Karl Elmendorff, who conducted, failed to treat the work as the intimate 
piece it is. Arabella was the final offering of the festival, conducted by Reinshagen 
and produced by Rudolf Hartmann. Lisa della Casa, Ilse Wallenstein, Kurt 
Krukowski, Karl Friedrich and Manfred Jungwirth were the chief singers. 


Yugoslavia 

Besides the Zagreb Opera, Yugoslavia possesses in Ljubljana a second important 
operatic centre. During the 1953-4 season the repertory included such popular 
works as Trovatore, Tosca, Faust and I/ Barbiere as well as Sutermeister’s Romeo 
und Julia, Rusalka, The Love for Three Oranges, Iphigénie en Tauride, Gorekjski 
Slavcek (a comic opera dating from 1892) and Preseren, a new Slovene opera by 
Svara. 


Obituary 


Luigi Montesanto. The death of this famous baritone occurred on June 14 at 
Milan. He was born in Palermo in 1887 and made his début as Escamillo in 1909 
at Cinegliano. He was a member of the Metropolitan Opera for the 1918-9 season, 
creating the role of Michele in the world premiére of // Tabarro. He sang with 
the Chicago Opera from 1926-9, and at the leading Italian opera houses in the 
1920°s and 1930’s. Among his best parts were Germont, Rigoletto, Scarpia and 
Wolfram. He appeared in this country in joint recitals with the soprano Toti dal 
Monte. 

Ina Bourskaya. The death of this Russian-born mezzo-soprano occurred in 
Chicago on June 25 in her 67th year. She began her career in Petrograd and later 
toured America with the Russian Opera Company in 1921. She was a member 
of the Metropolitan from 1923 to 1937, making her début as Carmen. She also 
sang with the Chicago and San Francisco Operas. Her roles included Amneris, 
Suzuki, Marina (Boris), Buryja (Jenufa). 

Richard Manning. The death occurred early in July of this British born tenor. 
He sang at the Metropolitan from 1944-6, and at the New York City Center in 1953. 
He was a member of Marisa Morel’s company in 1948 and sang Ernesto in Don 
Pasquale in Paris. His roles included Don Ottavio, Belmonte and the Duke of 
Mantua. 

Adelina Agostinelli. The death of this soprano, the Marschallin of the first 
Italian Rosenkavalier, occurred in Buenos Aires on July 6. She was born in Bergamo 
in 1882 and made her début at Pavia in 1902 in Fedora. She sang at the Scala and 
other leading Italian opera houses, and appeared at Covent Garden in 1912 as 
Manon Lescaut with Martinelli. She has been living and teaching in Buenos 
Aires for many years. 

Lucien Muratore. This distinguished French tenor died in Paris on July 16 at 
the age of 76. Born in Marseille, he first appeared on the straight stage and then 
studied voice at the Paris Conservatory, making his debut at the Opéra-Comique 
in 1902 in Reynaldo Hahn’s La Carmelite. In Paris he created among other roles, 
Edmond in Missa’s La Muguette, Prinzivalle in Fevrier’s Monna Vanna and the tenor 
role in Massenet’s Ariane. 

He sang a great deal in Chicago and also at the Colon, Buenos Aires, but was 
never heard at Covent Garden. He was three times married, his second wife being 
Lina Cavalieri. We hope next month to print appreciations of this artist by one 
of his former operatic colleagues and one of his present-day pupils. 

Charles Webber. The death occurred in London on July 29 at the age of 
79 of the former conductor of the Carl Rosa Opera. He was born in London 
and educated in Leipzig. He served on the musical staff of the Dresden Opera 
under von Schuch, assisting at the premiéres of Salome, Elektra and Rosenkavalier. 
He conducted at Chemnitz and Liibeck, and in 1914 was one of the musical assistants 
at Bayreuth, playing the bells in Parsifa/. After the war he joined the Carl Rosa 
Opera and during the 1920's and 1930’s was a member of the musical staff at Covent 
Garden during the International seasons, conducting Tannhduser in the 1932 Wagner 
Festival. 
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Pauline Joran, the Baroness de Bush. The death of this former singer occurred 
on August 13 in London. Eva Turner writes the following tribute: 

The passing of the Baroness de Bush will, I am sure, recall to many musicians 
on both sides of the Atlantic her kindness and generosity to musicians during the 
last fifty years. 

Clara Pauline Joran was born in Freepoint, Illinois, in 1870. She was named 
after her two famous god-parents, Pauline Lucca and Claire Louise Kellog. She 
made her début as a child violinist at the age of eleven, touring with her two sisters, 
both of whom were pianists. They came to Europe to continue their studies, 
Pauline studying under d’Albert. 

It was soon after this that she started to sing, and made her début with the Carl Rosa 
Opera. Soon after she was engaged to sing and play the violin as Beppe in Mascagni’s 
L’Amico Fritz when it was first given at Covent Garden. Sir Augustus Harris 
engaged her for his seasons at Covent Garden and Drury Lane where her roles 
included Marguérite, Nedda, Carmen and Mistress Ford in the first performance 
at Covent Garden of Falstaff with Maurel. 

She appeared before Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle on two occasions and 
sung in Sullivan’s opera The Beauty Stone. 

In 1899 she married William Ernest, Baron de Bush, who was unfortunately 
killed in a railway accident in 1903. After this Pauline Joran lived quietly for a 
number of years and then became well known as a hostess and patroness of music. 
She was unfailing in her encouragement of everything musical and indeed those 
already celebrated were always honoured to place their gifts at her disposal in return 
for her friendship and hospitality. 

Lansing Hatfield. This former bass singer of the Metropolitan died on August 23 
in Asheville, U.S.A. He sang at the Metropolitan from 1941 to 1944, appzaring 
in small bass parts like Monterone and Ramfis. 

Arthur Cranmer. This well-known English baritone died in Harlech where he 
was lecturing on August 20. He was born in Birmingham in 1885 and began his 
career with Sir Barry Jackson’ s company at the Birmingham repertory theatre. He 
sang Dalua in the 1922 production of The Immortal Hour, appeared in the opera 
festivals organised at Bristol by Napier Miles, and in the 1930’s was heard as a guest 
artist at Sadler’s Wells, notably in The Travelling Companion. 


Gramophone Records 


Médée (Charpentier)-Excerpts. B.AXTL 1049 ; and Operatic excerpts from 
Dardanus, Castor et Pollux, Hippolyte et Aricie, Les Indes Galantes, Les Fétes 
d’'Hébé, Acanthe et Céphis, and Plattée (all by Rameau). B.AXTL 1053. With 
Nadine Sautereau, Flore Wend, Irma Kolassi, Paul Derenne, Doda Conrad, Gernard 
Demigny and Vocal and Instrumental Ensemble conducted by Nadia Boulanger. 
Charpentier (1634-1704) was a pupil of Carissimi and a rival of Lully. His opera 
Médeée, of which there was a fine studio performance on the Third Programme last 
year, was first heard in Paris in 1693, and gives us a good idea of what opera under 
Louis XIV must have been like. The tragedy of Euripides is hardly mirrored in 
the pastoral mood of this music, but beautiful and moving much of it is. The 
Rameau extracts are a mixed bag; one would have liked something more of Castor 
et Pollux and Les Indes Galantes, for on the face of it this disc is not much more 
than a very highbrow operatic recital. The soloists are the same on both discs, 
and Nadia Boulanger’s direction is that which only a musician who has dedicated 
herself to this type of music could effect. The bass Doda Conrad does not dis- 
tinguish himself on either disc, and Irma Kolassi, although intelligent to a degree, 
is not always happy vocally. Paul Derenne, Sautereau and Wend are wholly 
admirable. 

Alceste: Overture (Glyndebourne Festival Orchestra-Gui) G.DB 21616. Not 
a particularly good example of Glyndebourne’s wares, nor for that matter of 
H.M.V. recording technique. A rather rough and ready performance. Carmen: Avec 
la garde montante and La cloche a sonné (Act I) (Chorus-Orchestra-Opéra-Comique- 
Thirache, Jobin-Cluytens) C.lb 146. A little ten-inch ‘bit’ from the complete 
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Columbia recording. More relaxed conducting than Cluytens’s would hay | 
resulted in a twelve-inch disc. Carmen: Preludes to Acts I, II, III and IV (Orchesty 
of the Stadtische Oper, Berlin-Rother) T.tm 68109. Don’t believe the label—it 
all the four preludes. A nice unsubtle German reading. Mireille: Vincenett 
a votre age (Act I)-O légére hirondelle-Trahir Vincent-Mon ceour ne peut change 
(Act I1)-Heureux petit Berger-Ah! parle encore-Priére (Act IV) (Mado Robin-Miche 
Malkassian-André Gabriel) & Lucia di Lammermoor: Lucia perdona-Sulla tomb 
(Act I) and Mad Scene (Act Il) (Mado Robin-Libero de Luca) (both with Paris 
Conservatoire Orchestra-Blareau) D.LXT 2898. Mireille which is forever in the 
repertory of the Opéra-Comique and every French provincial theatre has not been 
heard in this country for years. It is a charming work that needs to be sung with 
elegance and style. Mado Robin possesses something of both these two commodities, | 
but not enough. The Waltz is not sung with enough élan, but the Act IV cavatina, 
Mon coeur ne peut changer, is movingly done. The tenor and second soprano ar | 
no more than acceptable. The Lucia love-duet is pretty frightful—de Luca who sang 
so well as Manrico in London some seasons ago now displays little beauty of tone | 
Mado Robin is no Pagliughi or Callas. 





H.D.R. 
German 
Euryanthe & Freischiitz overtures (Bamberg Symphony Orchestra-Keilberth) 
T.tm 68015. Not particularly scintillating performances of two of the mos 
exciting overtures in the German operatic repertory. I must say I continue to find 
Keilberth a dull conductor. Freischiitz: Leise, Leise & Und ob die Wolke (Traute 
Richter-Orchestra of Stadtische Oper, Beriin-Rother) T.trm 68017. Traute Richter 
who made such a poor showing the other month in the Forza arias is on her native 
heath so to speak in Freischiitz. This does not seem to effect any improvement— 
her wobble is a thing to wonder at. Fliegende Hollander: Overture & Die 
Walkiire : Ride of the Valkyries (Vienna Philharmonic-Knappertsbusch) D.lw 5016, 
One of the finest recordings (technically) and of course a classic interpretation of 
the score by one of the finest living Wagnerians. This is a transfer of one side of 
D.LXT 2822. Mathis der Maler: Symphony (Berlin Philharmonic-Hindemith) 
T.lgm 65018. This is the first issue in this country of a recording made some 
years ago in Germany and issued there on Telefunken 78’s. This is worth having 
historically as the composer is himself conducting; but I confess that Cantelli’s 
version is more exciting. H.D.R. 
Italian 
Scala di Seta: Overture and La Gioconda: Dance of the Hours (Belgian Radio 
Orchestra-Franz André) T.lm 68020. An odd coupling, but nevertheless an 
extremely well recorded and executed performance of the Rossini and nearly as 
good a one of the Ponchielli. Sonnambula: Ah! non credea mirarti & Forza de 
Destino: Pace, pace (Rina Gigli-Philharmonia-Sivieri) G.DB 21619. A not so 
famous daughter of a famous father shows in the Bellini at least, that she has 
studjed seriously and really feels and understands tradition. But the voice is not 
beautiful, and in Forza she pushes it unmercifully. Norma: Svani le voci-Meco 
all ‘altar di Venere; Simon Boccanegra: Sento avvampar nell’ anima; I} Trovatore: 
Di quella pira (Gino Penno-Angelo Mercuriali-Chorus and Orchestra-Narducci) 
D.lw 5111. As James Hinton remarked the other month, Penno has a voice 
of trumpet-like quality. He displays keen intelligence, but there is nothing attractive 
or winning about his interpretations. The Norma scene is well done, though [ can 
imagine the cavatina being sung with a more beautiful tone. The Boccanegra 
excerpt is exciting, the Trovatore loud and vulgar. Cavalleria Rusticana: Viva 
il vino spummeggiante-Addio alla madre & Pagliacci: Vesti la giubba; No 
Pagliaccio no son! & Final scene (del Monaco-Anelli-Chorus and Orchestra- 
Ghione) (del Monaco-Petrella-Sante Cecilia Orchestra and Chorus-Erede) D.lw 5118. 
The ‘tenor’ pieces from the inseparable operatic twins sung by ‘the’ tenor of the 
day. Unsubtle, full-blooded ‘verismo’ singing. How long will the voice last | 
wonder? H.D.R. 
Recital 
Eugene Onegin: Faint Echo of my Youth; Werther: Pourquoi me reveiller? 
Les Pécheurs de Perles: Je crois entendre encore; Manon: En fermant les yeux; 
La Muette de Portici: Du pauvre seul ami fidéle; Roméo et Juliette: Ah: léve toi, 
soleil; Gioconda: Cielo e mar; Rigoletto; Parmi veder le lagrime; Martha: Ach, 
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so fromm (M’appari); L°Elisir d Amore: Una furtiva lagrima; La Favorita: Spirto 
gentil; L’Arlesiana: FE la solita storia (Nicolai Gedda-Philharmonia-Galliera) 
C.33 CX 1113. A mixed bag of fruit with at least two plums, the Onegin most 
beautifully and expressively sung in Russian, and the lullaby from Masaniello as 
perhaps La Muette de Portici is better known. Obviously no tenor today would or 
could sing all the roles represented in this recital, but Gedda is certainly one of the 
most versatile and intelligent artists before the public today. Not for him are 
cheap tricks for effect, that is probably why the crowd will not easily take to him. 
But it is the nearest approach we have had to the kind of thing Schipa was doing 
twenty or so years ago. A complete contrast to this style of singing is contained 
on D.lw 5121 which is the transfer on to MP of del Monaco’s Operatic Recital 
No. 2 from the fourth side of the Cavalleria set reviewed in the July opERA. The 


unhackneyed choice of arias and the exciting Chenier extract make it well worth 
having. H.D.R. 
The 45's 

Earlier this year E.M.1. brought into the market the seven-inch 45 r.p.m. extended- 
play disc. The most expensive of these are the red H.M.V. label (7ER) and the 
light-blu2 Columbia (SEL) at 15s. 11d. This is just a little more than two shillings 
cheaper than the Decca MPs; the space they will take up is less and their quality 
seems better. 

This is obviously going to be the future method of issuing arias, overtures, etc., 

for E.M.I., and already there are some excellent little discs available. From the 
first few releases I would recommend especially the following: 
G. 7 ER 5007, Christoff singing Dositheu’s aria from Khovantschina and Kontchak’s 
aria from Prince Igor; G. 7 ER 5010, the Polka, Furiant and Dance of the Comedians 
from The Bartered Bride wonderfully played by the Philharmonia Orchestra under 
Kubelik; and C. SEL 1509 the Overture to Rossini’s Cambiale di Matrimonio and 
Chabrier’s Espana played with terrific verve by the Royal Philharmonic under 
Beecham. 

There are a number of other operatic issues, but I cannot really recommend 
them; namely extracts from Traviata, Rigoletto and Butterfly with Licia Albanese, 
Jan Peerce, Robert Merrill, Erna Berger and Leonard Warren. H.D.R. 


Book Reviews 


TEACH YOURSELF TO SING: by C. R. Thorpe (English Universities Press 
Ltd., 6s.) and SINGING FOR AMATEURS: by Richard Graves (Oxford 
University Press, 12s. 6d.). 

Two books are to hand, both bring up this fundamental question : Can anyone 
teach himself an art which is so elusive and evasive as singing? The singer cannot 
hear with the hearing of the ear, he can only get a sensation which he finds hard 
to analyze; he cannot distinguish pitch, and it will be some time before he can 
distinguish the sensations which he feels. The author of the first book says: 

‘Part | is devoted to the cultivation of the singing voice. It embodies a six 
weeks course. 

The italics, one need hardly say, are the reviewer’s—granted that both the author 
and the reviewer are singing teachers and thereforepresumably interested parties! 
He begins by advising the pupil to take as a patt ern some good singer whose 
standard and style is desired; this means in the end the gramophone recording as 
the pattern, which is often disastrous as a means of study, and presupposes that the 
aspirant singer has the sense to choose as his or her pattern a singer whose voice 
is of approximately the same quality and weight. Nothing is easier to imitate 
than mannerisms, nothing is harder to reproduce than the individual thought and 
emotion that have gone to make up the singer's voice. By the beginning of the 
fourth week, the book optimistically says: 

‘Having now laid the foundations of a good tone. . 

Can it really be done like that—have modern methods speeded up all our 
processes to this extent? 

The second book is by a confessed and absorbed amateur who has been taught 
singing Over many years by many teachers, in addition to having been born into a 
family addicted to music, and was happily acquainted over many years with Harry 
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Plunket Greene. In the author's opinion a ‘good ear’ which he appears to interpre 
as a capacity for differentiation of pitch, makes its possessor able to reproduce sounk 
exactly. That is surely a fundamental psycho-physiological error. If those wh 
heard sounds the most exactly could also reproduce them the most accurately yo 
would recruit your perfect choir from piano-tuners! But has anyone ever asked; 
piano tuner to sing the note he is tuning? Is it not the neuro-musical contr 
which dictates to and makes obedient the rhythm of the body at that particuly 
point, as it also dictates to the ball-player in every form, from tennis to billiards 
The player may need to wear spectacles, to correct defective sight, yet he ca 
hit the ball. All this the author admits in another chapter. But the hard cor 
of the problem remains to be solved—first, what is the muscular bodily action tp 
produce sound, and next, what is the psychological approach to making the muscla 
work. Do you say, ‘Depress the uvula gently’ or whatever the piece of ‘vocal offal 
you are considering, or do you say, ‘Think of the sunlight and a field of corn,’ 
do you say, ‘Imagine you chest is like the gasometer at the Oval’? Or is there: 
much simpler way? ‘Your reviewer like most other teachers of singing, thinks theres 

Mr. Graves has known professional singers, many of them; but from his advice 

in chapter four to those who want to be in their best form ‘on the night’—whid 
for a hard-working professional man is ‘every other night’ at least—one woul 
say that he knows nothing of the professional life and routine. Such counsels a 
‘avoid worry and anxiety’ may be passed over as genial but useless. But wha 
about ‘Do not tire yourself before the performance. Some good women singen 
spend a day or two in bed before a concert,’ ‘Never address an open-air meetin 
without an amplifier, ‘Do not permit yourself to indulge in an orgy within thre 
days of singing in public,’ “Cigars are less trying to the vocal chords than cigarettes 
If that is his idea of the technique of living as practised by professional singer, 
one is likely to look very critically indeed at his appreciation of the technique ¢ 
singing as practised by these same hard-working men and women who can’t afford 
cigars or a day in bed, who haven't even seen an orgy in their innocent lives, and 
who haven't yet thought of addressing the opera section of Equity or the sob 
performers of the I.S.M. at Marble Arch. 

The foreword to the book is an enthusiastic commendation from the late Richarl 
Capell, seventeen excellently written and unusually genial pages. An acknowledgmeni 
is made to the late Arthur Cranmer, from whose lectures on the Art of Singing at th 
Summer School at Donne House the author has clearly profited. Steuart Wilsa 


BENJAMIN BRITTEN: by Eric Walter White. (Boosey & Hawkes, 12s. 6d.) 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of Eric Walter White's critical study m 
Britten that was published in 1948. The analyses on the operas are excellently 
done, and occupy a good half of the book. Including the early Paul Bunyan, 
and counting The Little Sweep as an opera, Britten has produced nine works for 
the stage. This achievement by an English composer in the twentieth century is it 
itself a very good reason why the operagoer should try to find out all he can about th 
composer, his life and work. It is all in Mr White's book. The imposing appendics 
which list all the first performances of the operas at home and abroad give ampk 
food for thought. H.D.R. 


HANDEL: A SYMPOSIUM: edited by Gerald Abraham. (Oxford University 
Press, 25s.). 

This is a somewhat belated note on the latest volume in the series of symposiums 
edited by Gerald Abraham for Oxford. Edward J. Dent’s chapter on the operas 
and Julian Herbage’s on the oratorios and cantatas are of immediate interest 1 
readers of OPERA; but the whole book is beautifully produced, and the catalogu 
of works by William C. Smith and the bibliography make this a valuable addition 
to every | musician’s bookshelf. H.D.R. 


KOBBE’S COMPLETE OPERA BOOK: edited and revised by the Earl of 
Harewood. (Putman, 45s.) 

Kobbé’s Complete Opera Book will need no introduction to readers of thes 
pages. This new edition of it will be found essential by all those who listen to oper 
in the theatre, on the wireless, or on gramophone records, and there is little for@ 
reviewer to do but welcome it. Lord Harewood’s revisions and additions at 
skilfully done. A little dryer than Kobbé in style, the new Editor has nevertheless 
retained that blend of narrative, description, occasional musical analysis and personal 
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comment which makes so readable and informative a mixture. One’s only regret 
is that the book is not even more ‘complete.’ 

It is planned, naturally, for English-speaking opera-goers, and the Editor has 
‘picked only those works that seemed certain to be seen by English-speaking 
audiences during, say, the next ten or fifteen years." Comparison with the original 
Kobbé (the first English edition appeared in 1922) affords fascinating evidence of 
the swing in taste. The book no longer starts with Gluck, but with.Monteverdi, 
Purcell, The Beggar’s Opera and Pergolesi. Gluck’s Alceste and Iphigénie en Aulide 
have been added, but Armide has been dropped (why?). Mozart is swelled by 
Idomoneo, Schauspieldirektor, and Clemenza di Tito; Verdi by Nabucco and 
Macbeth; and so on. 

The original Kobbé was an American production. In that country Geraldine 
Farrar kept alive Giodarno’s Mme. Sans-Géne; Mary Garden and the Chicago Opera 
were responsible for the popularity of many French operas now forgotten: these drop 
from the new book (and so the record collector will have to keep his old Kobbé 
at hand as well). The changes are most striking in the twentieth century. Every 
one of the ten American operas considered has disappeared, to be replaced by 
works of Thomson, Gershwin and Menotti (but surely English-speaking audiences 
are likely to come across Amahi, not to mention Amelia al Ballo and The Old Maid 
and the Thief, within quite a few years?) Not unexpectedly, Ferruccio Bonavia’s 
accounts of Grimes, The Rape and Albert Herring have made way for longer accounts 
by Lord Harewood; indeed, it might be thought in some quarters that the Britten 
chapter (52 pages) is disproportionately extensive. Except in the case of Britten, 
Vaughan Williams (whose Riders to the Sea surely deserved entry), Menotti, and 
Strawinsky, post-war operas are omitted. Dallapiccola’s // Prigioniero might per- 
haps have qualified here? 

Harold Rosenthal has amplified Kobbé’s introductory paragraphs giving details 
of first performances, and has added details (casts and dates) of all the principal 
revivals of the operas considered; this is a valuable feature of the book. The photo- 
graphs are well-chosen post-war ones. The publishers have been as generous of 
music-type as ever. Some mistakes there are. Perhaps, since the new Kobbé must 
become a standard reference book, the Editor might consider publishing his corri- 
genda in these pages. A. P. 





Opera Diary 


Stoll Theatre. Viennese Operetta Season 

Central Europe has always had the good sense to make popular operetta 
finance the more serious opera. It is as if Sadler’s Wells made up the deficit 
on Katya Kabanova by putting on Show Boat (as even now they do to some 
extent with that solitary exception Die Fledermaus). But supposing Gilbert 
and Sullivan were a true part of the opera house repertory ! 

One good result is that Germany and Austria have a flourishing tradition 
of operetta classics in which even exalted stars are not ashamed to sing. 
It is too late to do anything about this in London which has merely capitu- 
lated to imported American ‘musicals,’ many of them very poor though 
clearly supplying a need. Peter Daubeny however has had the wit to bring 
us a company from Vienna which has been doing excellent business at the 
Stoll and should do well on tour. I have to use about it a word which will 
give offence but alone will tell the truth. Judged by metropolitan standards 
which are low enough today in all conscience, the total effect of the company’s 
work was a shade ‘provincial’. But that does not mean it was not the real 
right thing. It is highly authentic, most enjoyable and if you do not ask the 
last refinements of scenic splendour, orchestral bloom or perfection of 
singing you will not be disappointed. In any case the company could put 
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forward a tenor as good as’ Karl Terkal, whose singing in the second act 
of The Merry Widow (August 20) was splendid. It is no surprise to find 
he has been currently Vienna’s Rodolfo in Bohéme. Christine von Widmann 
too sang prettily in such things as ‘Vilia,, even though some of us had | 
Schwarzkopf’s singing of that evergreen ballad as recorded on Columbia 
J too much in mind not to make comparisons. 
But it is quite unreasonable to expect bel canto in Lehar, nice though it | 
| may be. A certain flash and comedy sense are at least as important, and in 
this I thought the company were very much up to scratch, with excellent 
comedy by such people as Franzi Wachmann, Tony Niessner (who produced 
| two of the three productions) Otto Falvay, a very sympathetic Graf Danilo, | 
Fritz Diestel and of course Fritz Imhoff who is a Viennese Fred Emney 
capable of carrying off sentimental farcical pantomime even in so huge 
a house and in a foreign language in such a way that everyone was in on it. 











| The language difficulty is certainly not to be overlooked. Long dialogue 
scenes can never be very thrilling for those who do not understand them 
| and they lower the temperature (as in Die Zauberfléte !). Even for those 
who do they are not all (between ourselves) miracles of wit or sense. But 
The Merry Widow is so elegant, so gay, so full of creative music and perfect 
i examples of comedy devised in terms of lyrical music—the end of Act | 
for instance, is there any better flirtation in music in a more exalted opera ?— 
that people ought to put up cheerfully even with dialogue they can’t follow. 
Ernest Newman's dictum that Die Lustige Witwe is the best operetta of 
our century seemed more than justified by the performance I saw. 
The other works did not meet with the same success. Vienna Blood 
(Wiener Blut) (August 16) is a posthumous confection, as so many of the 
so called Johann Strauss II's operettas are, among them A Night in Venice 
and A Thousand and One Nights. It lacks a little the signature of a genius 
and for us it has the disadvantage that one has heard the wonderful tune: 
many times in other connections. It may be nice to hear the soubrette 
sing this or that but one cannot forget that it has always seemed to belong 
to say Danilova in Le Beau Danube. Then, it was a mistake I think to make 
the discomforted prime minister, threatened with scandal at the time of 
the Congress of Vienna, into quite such an old duffer. A _ starchier 
diplomatist in hot water would have been much more amusing. But the 
evening in a sub-Lilac-Time way gave a great deal of pleasure. 
Csardasfiirstin, (August 18), or as we knew it here briefly The Gypsy Princess 
is as perfect a 1915 thing as that clever pastiche The Boy Friend is 1925. 
Misunderstandings, the aristocrat who may not marry a singer, even a good 
one, pink shaded electroliers, tears of joy at the reprise of the waltz, anda 
lot of Magyar yearnings; the formula has seldom been better used. Emmerich 
Kalman does not apparently in England rate as a composer of note ; he 
is excluded from Grove though he delights every bandmaster’s heart. This 
music has an individual cut and I find it astonishing that two colleagues 
proclaimed that the music went in at one ear and came out at the other 
unremembered. Perhaps I have a narrower passage ; I haven't stopped 
humming two of the tunes, dashing buoyant waltzes, yet. The performance 
was pretty fair, though Eleanor Bauer seemed stiff and not very well cast a 
the romantic heroine. The orchestra for this little season was local, not 
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Viennese, as the first waltz showed pretty clearly. But it was not the scratch 
team we once heard in Italian opera at the Stoll. A respectable ensemble 
was soon achieved under Dr Schonherr the conductor, and some really 
relaxed and beautiful playing emerged now and again. The whole 
enterprise, though not for superior persons perhaps, struck me as worth 
while. P.H.-W. 
Sadler’s Wells. Tosca (September 6) 

The 1954-5 opera season opened with a revival of Tosca. This served to 
introduce Amy Shuard in the title role for the first time, Frederick Sharp's 
first Scarpia, and Alexander Gibson’s first appearance as a staff conductor. 
The production was Dennis Arundell’s, with one or two of the glosses re- 
moved, notably the appearance of the Marchese Atavanti. 

Amy Shuard has the voice for this role, and her chest notes and the way in 
which she hurled out the defiant phrases in the various exchanges with 
Scarpia were exciting. The voice still sounds somewhat strained above 
B flat, and exhibits a certain hardness which she seemed to have brought 
back from Italy last year. One still feels, however, that with so much that is 
right about this voice, she can become the finest dramatic soprano since 
Eva Turner. Dramatically Miss Shuard made little of the part; she was too 
much the spoiled school-girl in the first act, over-coy, simpering and arch, 
and she had not the dignity of the prima-donna in the second act. Her last 
act was the best. 

Frederick Sharp's first Scarpia was not a success. He sang the music well 
enough; indeed, his smoothness of tone and fine enunciation are to be 
commended, but I could find nothing in his characterization to suggest that 
he will ever be a Scarpia. He was too full of the milk of human kindness, 
and one felt that he never really could carry out his monstrous suggestions 
to Tosca in the second act. 

Rowland Jones was an ardent and handsome Cavaradossi. He sang well 
and produced a thrilling Vittoria in the second act, and a beautifully 
phrased and sung O dolc mane in the 
last. The smaller parts could have 
been better. Angelotti did not 
suggest either by his singing or bear- 
ing that he was the brother of the 
Marchese Atavanti and in the con- 
sular service, nor did the Sacristan of 
Harold Blackburn carry conviction. 

Dennis Arundell’s production is 
all for making things clear, some- 
times too clear, I felt, and there were 
still one or two things with which I 
could not agree. Is it really necessary 
to have one of the choir boys see 
Angelotti and Cavaradossi together 


Amy Shuard (Tosca) and Rowland 
Jones (Cavaradossi) in Act Til. 
Photo Denis de Marney 























and then rush off to report this to some ‘higher authority’? And I always thought 
that the Gaoler only allows Cavaradossi to write his letter when he is 
offered the ring, and to make him refuse to accept the bribe is contrary 
to the librettist’s instructions. 

The orchestra, except for some unhappy moments in the prelude to 
the last act, was generally in good form, and Alexander Gibson con- 
ducted with particular care for balance, though one would have liked 
just a little less rigidity in cantabile passages. H. D. R. 


Letter 
Les Contes D’Hoffmann 


In your review of the recent recordings of Les Contes D’ Hoffmann, you refer 
to the fact that Offenbach intended that the roles of Stella, Olympia, Giulietta 
and Antonia should be sung by one soprano, and those of Lindorf, Coppelius, 
Dapertutto and Miracle by one bass or bass-baritone. In this connection I should 
like to point out that in the spring of 1907, when the opera was given its British 
premiére at the Adelphi Theatre by’ a German company, the soprano Franzilla 
Kaufman and the baritone Rudolf Hofbauer both fulfilled the composer's 
instructions, and each sang the four different roles. 

Arthur Notcutt, London, N.W.8 

Francis Rayment writes to remind us that at the Strand Theatre during the war 
Percy Heming sang all four baritone roles in the production of Hoffmann.—Ed. 


J 7. 
Competition 

A Palermo newspaper recently invited its readers to vote for the four operas 
which they would like to see staged during the 1955 season. The rather curious 
results produced were : (1) Tannhduser, with 89 votes ; (2) Cavalleria and Forza, 
each with 85 ; (3) Lohengrin, with 70 ; (4) Puccini's Manon Lescaut and Puritani, 
each with 65. Then Ernani,and then a steep drop to Traviata (38), La Wally (30), 
and Norma (only 13). 

Readers of OPERA are invited to submit, in order of preference, the names of five 
operas they would most like to see added to the Covent Garden repertory. For 
the entry corresponding most nearly to a list produced by conflation of all entries 
there is a prize of any operatic recording on not more than two LP discs. Readers 
are invited to add—not as part of the competition—the name of the opera they would 
least like to see announced at Covent Garden. This must of course be a work 
that we are in conceivable danger of being offered. Entries, on a postcard, to Opera 


Amateur Performances—October ; 

Masaniello (Auber) October 6, 8, 9, 12, 13, 15 at the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute by the Midland Music Makers Grand Opera Society. Mefistofele, October 
14, 15, 16, at Church House, Southgate by the Palmers Green and Southgate Grand 
Opera Society. Madama Butterfly on October 21, 22, 23, at the David Lewis 
Theatre, Liverpool by the Liverpool Opera Company. 

B.B.C. BROADCASTS FOR OCTOBER 
Oct. t. a ee Both from Sadlers’ Wells. 
17 Turco in Italia (RAI Recording) 
24 Capriccio, conducted Krauss (Bavarian Radio Recording) 
31 + Parsifal (Bayreuth Recording). Libretto, Decca, 1 Brixton Road, 
S.W.9. Price Is. 9d. 

The November opera will include reports and pictures of the Vienna State 
Opera’s London season and The Turn of the Screw in Venice; an introductory article 
to Walton’s Troilus and Cressida by John Warrack; an article on the operas of 
Humperdinck (b.1854) by John W. Klein and the usual news and reviews. 
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NEW RECORDINGS 


LA SCALA , MILAN 


EXCLUSIVELY ON COLUMBIA 


Cavalleria Rusticana 


MASCAGNI 


MARIA 
MENEGHINI CALLAS 


as Santuzza 


Turiddu 


Giuseppe di Stefano 


Lucia Ebe Ticozzi 
Alfio -—~—Rolando Panerai 
Lola Anna Maria Canali 


Orchestra & Chorus of 
La Scala, Milan 


conducted by Tullio Serafin 


( Recorded in co-operation with the 
* E. A. Teatro alla Scala”, Milan) 


33CXS1182 (single-sided) 
33CX1183 (double-sided) 


Complete on 3 sides 


Amelia al Ballo 


MENOTTI 
MARGHERITA CAROSIO 
as Amelia 
Il Marito Rolando Panerai 
L’ Amante Giacinto Prandelli 
L’ Amica Maria Amadini 


Il Commissario di Polizia 
Enrico Campi 
Prima Cameriera Silvana Zanolli 


Seconda Cameriera Elena Mazzoni 


Orchestra & Chorus of 
La Scala, Milan 


conducted by Nino Sanzogno 


(Recorded in co-operation with the 
“BE. A. Teatro alla Scala”, Milan, on 
the occasion of the Milan premiére in 
March, 1954, with the original La Scala 
artists) 


33C0X1166 
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COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. LTD., RECORD DIVISION, 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.|!. 
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STAGE WORKS 


of 


RICHARD 
STRAUSS 


Edited by 
Ernst Roth 


Price 12/6 net. 


Extract from the Foreword : 


“Only a few composers in the 
twentieth century have succeeded in 
enriching the opera repertoire. 

Richard Strauss was one of those few. 
The dates of his first performances, 
the names of the first interpreters, 
have become history. In this Strauss 
memorial year, here is a volume bear- 
ing first-hand witness to the record 
of the growth and realization of a 
mighty creative achievement, the 
traces of which are stamped indelibly 
on the musical art of Europe."’ 


Ernst Roth 


VOCAL SCORES OF OPERAS 
By RICHARD STRAUSS 


SALOME, Op. 54 i ... 37/6 
English Libretto : 3/- 
ELEKTRA, Op. 58 , ... 37/6 


English Libretto : 2/6 
DER ROSENKAVALIER, Op. 59 62/6 
English Libretto : 3/6 


ARIADNE AUF NAXOS, Op. 60 37/6 
English Libretto : 2/6 


DIE LIEBE DER DANAE, Op. 83 50/ 
Libretto : hire only 


CAPRICCIO, Op. 85... ... 50/ 
German Libretto : 3/- 


BOOSEY & HAWKES, Ltd. 
295, Regent Street, London, W.!. 








OPERA 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Subscribers have their copies 
posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date 
of issue. Special strength en- 
velopes are employed to ensure 
delivery in good condition— 
copies are gladly replaced in the 
event of their being damaged or 
lost in transit. Send us your 
name and address together with 
remittance of 33s. 6d. for one 
year (12 issues and _ Index). 
U.S.A. (one year) $5.00 post free. 
France, one year, Frs. 1750 post 
free. State issue with which 
subscription is to begin. (Sub- 
scription without Index 32s.) 


BACK NUMBERS 


All back numbers with the 
exception of Vol. 1, No. 3 and 
Vol. 2, No. 8 are available at 
2s. 6d. each. OPERA is pub- 
lished monthly, priced 2s. 6d. (by 
post 2s. 8d.). Yearly subscription, 
including the annual _ index, 
33s. 6d. (or 32s. without index). 
All enquiries to Rolls House. 


BINDERS 


The latest design binders (to 
convert your single copies into a 
bound volume) are now in stock, 
price 7s. 6d. plus 1s. postage and 
packing. The copies are very 
easily bound into the binder by 
special strength cords and the 
assembled volume lies flat at any 
opening. This latest design 
accommodates thirteen issues plus 
a separate index. 


Please make cheques payable 
to ‘*‘ OPERA.” 


Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject 


to alteration) 





Date SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA ITALIAN OPERA 
Sept. London Lyceum, Hippodrome, 
Sheffield Bristol 
27 _ Boheme Cavalleria Bohéme 
Pagliacci 
28 —_ Nelson Bohéme Elisir D'Amore 
29(m) —_ — — | Bohéme 
29(e) _ Pearl Fishers Don Giovanni Trovatore 
30 _ Nelson Barber Elisir D’Amore 
Oct. 
1 ome Tosca Traviata Manon 
2 (m) — — Boheme | Trovatore 
2 (e) — Figaro | Trovatore Traviata 
ENGLISH OPERA 
GROUP | Opera House, Palace, Court, 
Oct. At Sadler’s Wells | Manchester Plymouth | Liverpool 
4 Beggar's Opera Fledermaus Bohéme | Bohéme 
5 Rape of Lucretia Tosca Hoffmann Elisir D'Amore 
6 (m) — _ | — | Bohéme 
é(e) Turnofthe Screw Pearl Fishers Barber Trovatore 
7 Loveina Village Don Pasquale Traviata Elisir D'Amore 
Dinner Engagement } 
8 Turn of the Screw Nelson Tannhauser Manon 
9(m) Lovein a Village Fledermaus Barber | Trovatore 
Dinner Engagement 
9(e) Beggar's Opera Bohéme Carmen | Traviata 
Royal, Palace, Royal, 
Oct. At Sadiler’s Wells Birmingham Plymouth Glasgow 
11 Turn of the Screw Fledermaus Rigoletto Bohéme 
12 Rape of Lucretia Pearl Fishers Cavalleria Elisir D'Amore 
Pagliacci 
13(m) — — a Bohéme 
13 (e) | Beggar's Opera Tosca Don Giavanni Trovatore 
14 Love in a Village Nelson Carmen Elisir D'Amore 
Dinner Engagement 
15 Rape of Lucretia | Don Pasquale Trovatore Manon 
16(m) Beggar's Opera | Fledermaus Bohéme Trovatore 
16(e) Turn of the Screw Bohéme Faust Traviata 
COVENT GARDEN Adephi, Royal, 
Oct. London Slough Glasgow 
18 _ Figaro Boheme _ 
19 — Tosca Cavalleria — 
20 (m) _— — Pagliacci _ 
20 (e) —~ Fledermaus Tannhauser _ 
21 _ Luisa Miller Barber — 
22 — Bohéme Don Giovanni — 
23 (m) _ _ Bohéme _ 
23 (e) _ Nelson Carmen _— 
New, His Majesty's 
Oct. Northampton Aberdeen 
25 Boheme Boheme Bohéme 
26 Talesof Hoffmann Seraglio Rigoletto Elisir D'Amore 
27 (m) _ — — Bohéme 
27 (e) _ Pearl Fishers Carmen Trovatore 
28 *Carmen Don Pasquale Barber Elisir D'Amore 
29 Hoffmann Nelson Faust Manon 
30 (m) _— — Bohéme Trovatore 
30(e) Carmen Figaro Cavalleria Traviata 
Pagliacci 





VIENNESE OPERETTA 
September 27: His Majesty's, Aberdeen; October 4: King's, Edinburgh; October 11 Opera House, 


Blackpool; October 18 & 25: Opera House, Manchester. Repertory: Vienna Blood, Princess Czardas, 
The Merry Widow. 


CONCERTS : 


ITALIAN OPERA QUARTET—Maria Luisa Gavioli, 


Borgonovo. (Tour October 5—November 16) 


October 9, 14: Albert Hall, Verdi’s Requiem with Hammond, Stignani, Gigli, Rossi- 
Lemeni, L.P.O./Kurtz; October 10. Albert Hall. R.P.O. Wilma Lipp, Krips; October 


10. Festival Hall. Philharmonia, Rosina Raisbeck, Rank! (Wagner concert); October 11 


Festival Hall, 


Mattiwilda Dobbs 


Recital; 


October 19, Albert Hall, Gigli Recital; 


October 27. Festival Hall. B.B.C Concert to include performance of L’Enfant 
et les Sortiléges. 


Silvana Zanolli lsodoro Antonioli, 
(See page 583 for details). 


643 


Orello 




















SADLER’S WELLS, Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1 
SADLER’S WELLS TRUST LTD. 
presents 


THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 


General Manager: BASIL DOUGLAS 
Opening MONDAY, OCTOBER 4th for TWO WEEKS ONLY 
REPERTORY 





THE TURN OF THE SCREW 
Oct. 6th, 8th, 11th, 16th at 7 p.m. 


Music by Benjamin Britten. Libretto by Myfanwy Piper, after the short 
story by Henry James. 








THE BEGGAR’S OPERA 
Oct. 4th, 9th and 13th at 7 p.m. 
Libretto by John Gay, in the musical version by Benjamin Britten. 
Matinee, Saturday Oct. 16th at 2.30 p.m. 








LOVE IN A VILLAGE & A DINNER ENGAGEMENT 
Libretto by Isaac Bickerstaffe, in the Music by Lennox Berkeley. 
musical version by Arthur Oldham. Libretto by Paul Dehn. 


Oct. 7th and 15th at 7 p.m. 
Matinee, Saturday Oct. 9th at 2.30 p.m. 








THE RAPE OF LUCRETIA 
October Sth, 12th, 14th at 7 p.m. 
Music by Benjamin Britten. Libretto by Ronald Duncan. 











Conductors: 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN NORMAN DEL MAR VILEM TAUSKY 
Tickets : 12/6—2/- Apply Box Office TERminus 1672 





WIGMORE HALL 
Thursday September 30th at 8 p.m. 

THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 
General Manager : BASIL DOUGLAS 
presents 
THE EARL OF HAREWOOD 
who will talk about Benjamin Britten’s new opera 
THE TURN OF THE SCREW 
(Libretto by Myfanwy Piper) 

The talk will be illustrated by the complete cast. 
Tickets: 10/-, 7/6d., 5/-, from Wigmore Hall Box Office. 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 
(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London) 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Principal : EDRIC CUNDELL, C.B.E., Hon.R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


FULL-TIME EDUCATION IN MUSIC OR DRAMA 


Part-time tuition during the day 
or evening in single subjects. 


The School Prospectus may be obtained from the Secretary, John Tooley, M.A. 











THE IMPERIAL 
OPERA COMPANY 


(School of Opera), 


under the Direction of 

Vere Laurie, for artists 

wishing to study stage 

technique and traditions 
of Grand Opera. 


For auditions and particulars, apply: 
Secretary, 
Imperial Opera Company, 
99 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 








THE NATIONAL 
RECORD LIBRARY 


A BRAND NEW POSTAL 
RECORD LIBRARY FOR 
LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


MUSIC LOVERS 

Borrow the latest L/P of your 
favourite Opera, Concerto, 
Symphony or Ballet Score for less 
than one shilling per week each 
record. 

We have the best recordings of 
every major work (with lesser 
known music also). 

You may change your records as 
often as you wish. (Return of 
post service). 


Details:—s.a.e. (1}4d.) to 


NATIONAL RECORD LIBRARY 


27, St. James Road, 
Blackpool, Lancs. 


o 














RESTAURANT ALBERT 


ASK FOR THE CHALET ROOM 
and see the typical Mountain Auberge 


Continental Cuisine 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 





LUNCHEONS 


DINNERS 


SUPPERS 





53-55 Beak Street, Regent Street, W.1. 


Gerrard 1296 
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K O B B E ‘ S Ready in November, 1954 


A New VERDI Publication 








COMPLETE 

OPERA BOOK “NABUCCO” 
English Version by 

Edited and Revised by Norman Tucker and Tom Hammond 


LORD HAREWOOD 





VOCAL SCORE, Complete, 12/- 
** This celebrated book ” CHORUS PART, 6/- 


SPECTATOR Performed with considerable 
success by the Welsh National Opera 
Company in the past two seasons, 
and to be revived by them again 
this autumn, this new translation 
brings Verdi's dramatic and colourful 





**A valued companion ” 
TIMES EDUC. SUPP. 


“Simply excellent” score to fresh life. 
TIME AND TIDE Conductors are invited to apply 
for copies for perusal. Full con- 
1276 pages. Plates. Music. ductors’ scores and_ orchestral 
45s material are available for hire. 


G. RICORDI & CO., 
271, Rezent Street, London, W.1. 


PUTNAM 


42 Great Russell St., London 

















THE BEGGAR’S OPERA 


Newly edited by EDWARD J. DENT 


We have much pleasure in announcing this month the 
publication of an entirely new edition of this famous work. 
The aim of the editor has been to combine scholarship with 
practicability : the harmonic flavour of the original is faith- 
fully preserved, but there is no insistence upon a remote 
ideal of performance, for the music is simply and attractively 
scored for a small modern orchestra. The edition is therefore 
ideally suitable for production by amateurs as well as by pro- 
fessionals, and both will be helped by Professor Dent’s 
stimulating and experienced suggestions to producers, singers, 
players, conductors, and even audiences. 


Vocal Score 12s. 6d. 








Copies of the vocal score will be sent for inspection upon request 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Music Department 
44 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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T - y FULL DRAMATIC 
The Opera School TRAINING FOR THE 
OPERA STAGE 





Principals 
JOAN CROSS c.s8.€. : ANNE WOOD Gesture : Mime : Speech 
Staff . . 
Vilem Tausky : Basil Coleman Music and Acting Ensemble 
Peter Gellhorn : Anthony Besch Study of Roles 
Gladys Parr. 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 


Full particulars from : 
The Opera School, Ltd., The de Walden Institute, Charlbert St., London, N.W.8 























KATHLEEN FERRIER 
A Memoir 
Edited by NEViLLE CARDUS 


With contributions by 
Sir JOHN BARBIROLLI, BENJAMIN BRITTEN, 
NEVILLE CARDUS, ROY HENDERSON, 


GERALD Moore, BRUNO WALTER 


All proceeds from the sale of this book will be devoted to the 
Kathleen Ferrier Memorial Scholarships 


With 50 Illustrations 12s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON 























1926 PEPPINO LEONI’S 1954 


Tables Reserved QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
12.15—11 p.m. 





of whose personal attention you are assured 


APPRECIATIONS 


“Leoni ! I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch than the Quo Vadis 
Restaurant.”—Evelyn Laye 


“Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie.”—Alice Delysia 
26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telephone : GERrard 9585 and 4809 


There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 


Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Bruno and Gino) 26, East 63rd Street 
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High Fidelity 


THE MAGAZINE FOR MUSIC LISTENERS 











Leinsdorf’s “Will We Run Out of Music to Record?’’ have helped 





| Such articles as ‘Toscanini Records the Missa Solemnis’’ and Erich 


give HIGH FIDELITY its reputation as the liveliest of literate 
| magazines available to the music lover. It also provides, each 

month, 24 to 36 pages of record reviews (by 11 specialized critics) 
and authoritative reports on the newest home music listening 
| equipment. Through special arrangements with OPERA Magazine 
j you may have a year’s subscription to HIGH FIDELITY—The 
| Magazine for Music Listeners—by sending your cheque in the 


amount of £2 10 0 to— 
ROLLS HOUSE, 2 BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.4. 














For news of music everywhere, read 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


** The Leading Musical Journal” 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


For more than half a century devoted to 
every phase of musical activity the world 
over. Among MA’s widely read and 
internationally quoted sections are those 
dealing with opera, concerts, dance, 
records and audio-high fi, new music, 
new books, radio and TV. MUSICAL 
AMERICA is the recognized standard 
for reference and educational use. 





’ Annual subscription comprises 16 issues 
and yearly 300 page Special Issue. 


ROLLS HOUSE PUBLISHING CO. LTD., 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
Kindly send MUSICAL AMERICA to— 
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r 0 EN SORE TO AIOE AE EERE TT 
Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co., Ltd., 2 Breams 
Ltd., Londoa 


| 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by Merritt and Hatcher, 
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FIFTEEN THOUSAND 
BARGAINS 


For almost fifty years The Gramophone Exchange has been 
famous for its unsurpassed stock of slightly used records. 
Today this selection, which numbers at least fifteen thousand 
discs, includes several thousand Long Playing records in mint 
condition. These are available at a cost of 25s. and 27s. 6d. per 
12-inch record, and 15s. and 18s. per 10-inch record. (L.P. 
records in less than perfect condition are offered at considerably 
lower prices, but such records are available to callers only.) 


78 r.p.m. records, apart from ‘Golden Age’ and other 
vocal rarities listed in our special catalogue which can be 
consulted by callers at Astra House, are available as follows. 


Complete Symphonies, Concertos, Chamber Works, etc., 
at 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per 12-inch record including Society issues 
and complete Operas at 3/- to 5/- per 12-inch record. 


Because this stock is forever ‘on the move,’ it is not 
possible to issue any lists, but if you cannot call we advise you to 
write, stating your requirements—it is extremely probable that 
we Shall be able to meet them. 

Single Vocal Records are available to Caliers only as the 
supply is very limited and the demand is very great. 

Long Playing records are sent post free to all parts of the 
British Isles (on overseas orders we are, of course, compelled to 
charge for packing and postage). Where 78 r.p.m. records are 
sent by Inland Parcel Post, we make an extra charge of 6d. per 
record (Minimum Charge: 2s.) to cover packing and postage. 


Hours of Business: 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. daily, except 
Thursdays (10-1) and Saturdays (10-4). 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Founded in 1906 for the purchase, sale and exchange of gramophone 
records of good music 


Astra House 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue London WC2 


TEMple Bar 3007 
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> for Toffee 


EDWARD SHARP & SONS LTD. 
“The Toffee Specialists "’ 
MAIDSTONE, KENT 
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